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Three houses in’ Stepney-causeway were fitted 


Character Sketch. | up for the purpose of Mrs. Hilton’s undertaking. ' 


| Let the reader in imagination visit it with me. 
MRS. HILTON. | In a long light room, made its ample size by 
(Founder of the English Créche System.) _| breaking down partitions, are a succession of | 
Away in the squalid, unlovely, dirty East of | pretty little swing cots, each with its canopy, | 


the morning, the home clothing is taken off, and 
hung up in bags on the well-ventilated stair- 
case. The créche dress is then put on; & 
flannel petticoat, print frock and pinafore, the 
latter having a pocket to hold a feeding-bottle, 
and also a pocket-handkerchief for individual, if 


London there is a narrow, dingy street called | 
Stepney-causeway. It abuts on that great 
riverside district, Ratcliff, which is a bye-word 
even in the East-end for both poverty and vice. 
One of the great hardships of poverty is that it 
has to live side by side with wickedness. In | 
the great crowd of closely-packed houses which 
cluster in Ratcliff, there are to be found at least 
‘as many decent wives and mothers, and poor 
women living lives of utter hardship and 
incessant labour in order to maintain their 
essential respectability, as there are of the 
reverse class. Honest, industrious day-labourers, 
costermongers, and the like, crowd here with | 
their families, mixed up amongst, yet keeping | 
apart from, the criminal classes. 

The problem of poverty is here in its most | 
painful aspects, and one of the worst of them — 
is the fate of the children born into the midst | 
of this poverty. As infants they are often 
necessarily and utterly neglected by the mothers ' 
who are perforce toiling for bread; a little later | 
on in life the poor youngsters, when school ' 
is closed, must tumble about in the dirty | 
streets, half-starved and half-naked; a little | 
older still, and they are in imminent danger of , 
corruption from. the evil influences all around . 
thein. 

It is pitiful indeed to see the young things | 
with the time which should be the most glad of | 
all their lives made the most wretched: for 
when a child is not tended and protected its ' 
helplessness makes it suffer sorely. 

Mrs. Hilton made in effective and practical 
fashion an attempt to lighten the great sum 
total of loss and misery amongst the babes of ; 
this East-end region. The help, it is true, was 
a trifle by comparison with the need—the 
hundred and thirty or so helpless babies that she | 
took in daily year after year were, after all, but 
a speck out of the great black spot of our civi- 
lisation. But if any one of us were able to save 
a single life from drowning, should we not feel 
that we had done something worth while? 
Mrs. Hilton helped day by day to save and to | 
maintain more than one hundred lives, giving her 
time and her labour tothisend. Lucky, indeed, 
were the children who got into the créche, or 
into the home which grew out of the créche. 
Though they were but a handful out of the vast | 
mass, it is surely a pleasure to know that even | 
so many wer? so rescued. 


° 


‘the other three months old. 
_nurse has another infant on her knee, and is 


and each provided also with a strap that fits 


round a baby waist, and prevents any restless 


not precisely personal, use attached to it. Many 
of the babies are brought to the créche as early 


being who can sit up from tossing itself over ‘ag seven in the morning, the mother having 


the edge. At two places a ‘“ baby jumper” is 
dependent from the ceiling for those who can 
just feel their feet. At another spot, near the 
fire, a couple of large thick mattresses are laid 
upon the floor and surrounded with an iron 
railing, so as to make a sort of pound in which 
the youngsters can sit, stand, or roll over at 
discretion, without coming to grief. 


«~ 


Mrs. Marir Hinton. 


Two babies are being nursed contentedly and 


_ comfortably together on the knee of the head 


nurse; one of the little charges is five months, 
A younger 


throwing along the corridor by the cots two gay 
wool balls, which are eagerly pursued and 


: brought back to be thrown again by three or 
: four little trots just able to run. 


About half-a- 
dozen other babies tumble around in the pound, 
amusing themselves with a stuffed rhinoceros, 
a doll, a ball, and similar gifts turned out of 
wealthier children’s stores for this final use. A 


‘ gentle placid snore from some of the cots calls 
‘attention to the fact that certain other babies 


are asleep there. As I peep into one after 


‘ another, a pair of bright little eyes are opened, 
‘and a most fascinating smile greets me. 
. awake baby has her bottle; she is old enough | 
‘to manage the tube herself, and is evidently | 


This 


thoroughly contented with life at the moment. 
All these youngsters are dressed alike. When , 
the mothers fetch the babies to the créche in | 


| to be at work at eight. The going-home pre- 


parations are carried on from five to eight at 
night, between which hours the mothers come 
to reclaim their little ones for the night. The 
children are fed last thing before going home, 
as well as at proper intervals during the day. 

One would perhaps have thought there would 
have been a danger of the little “‘ encumbrances ”’ 
being left on Mrs. Hilton’s hands. If the cases 
has been taken at random, doubtless this would 
have happened ; but they were selected, a visitor 
being specially employed to go to the different 
homes, and to make enquiries into family and 
personal affairs. As a fact, Mrs. Hilton only 
three times in her 24 years’ work had children 
deserted and left in her care. The poor toil- 
worn mothers love their babies, for whom 
they work so hard, at least as much as richer 
mothers love theirs. When the little one is 
brought down, equipped for going home, the 
woman’s weary face will brighten with a smile, 
and she forgets the care and the dinginess of her 
existence for one moment as the coo or the 
word of recognition—as that special sound and 
particular look which every baby keeps for its 
mother—greet her, as she takes her own child, 
happy and well-fed, into her arms. 


Children are allowed to come tc the creche 
till they are five years old, when the School 
Board claims them. The mothers pay a 
maximum of threepence a day, some pay only 
twopence, and some, when it is believed that 
they really cannot afford anything, are allowed 
to leave their babes gratis. The children are 
fed as well as looked after for this trifling 
expense to the mothers. 

Needless to add, the bulk of the cost is borne 
by benevolent subscribers. Six pounds is 
required from outside sources to keep each cot 
for a year in the créche. The benefit of this 
charity is not confined to the good food, care, 
and peace given to the poor little morsels of new 
humanity themselves. The setting the mother’s 
hands free to labour is a great further blessing. 
Many a self-dependent widow has been able to 
keep out of the workhouse by this practical 
assistance, and many a poor mother of numerous 
mouths was thus enabled to work to fill them with 
the fruits of her toil. 
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Mrs. Hilton wrote in her last annual 
report:—‘ No mother coming for her child 
at night has failed to express her grati- 
tude to the nurses for the watchfulness 
and care bestowed upon it. One cannot 
help being struck with the extreme delicacy 
of the women who bring their children to 
us, and one wonders how they are able to 
exist from day to day. And how hopefully they 
work, and with what grand patience !—only 
earning sufficient for a bare subsistence. If we 
were not able to help them with their children 
they would hardly keep from falling in the fierce 
battle of life. They must have extraordinary 
powers of endurance, and perhaps the Divine 
Father extends to them in His great mercy 
special capacity to sustain their bitter trials.’ 

The homes from which these tender mites 
are brought to the créche are often not only 
poor té the last degree, but also made unfit for 
a child’s abodé by the evil nature of some of the 
inmates. In one mournful case the child was 
sent home well wrapped up, with special 
cautions to the young mother to keep it from 
chill, because it was showing symptoms of a 


cold. The poor woman went home to find a 


drunken husband. She told him of the child’s 


danger, to which he responded by pulling off 
nearly all its clothes and hers, and throwing 
open the window, which he kept up, with wife 
and child all but naked in the room, for a long 
time on a bitter February night. The baby 


Again, a 


died of inflammation of the lungs. 
child was brought to the créche in a dying con- 


dition from convulsions, caused by the violence 
of its grandfather to its mother while she had 


the babe in her arms. Cruel step-parents are 
not an unusual incident in the little lives, step- 


mothers, alas! in particular. Men in the working 


class almost always marry again soon after a 
first wife’s death, because to them the wife is 
an unpaid servant whose attendance they need. 

Drunken mothers and fathers are known to 
keep babies of two and three years old for hours 
together in the public-house fumes and heat, 
or to drug the children that they may sleep 
quietly for hours while the parents go out to 
drink. Again, there are cases where the mothers 


have to go to the hospital, or to prison, for 


some weeks or months. Knowing’ of all such 
things as these, Mrs. Hilton could not always 


bear to send her charges out at night. So a 


house where children could be kept altogether, 


either for a few weeks or permanently, came to 


be added to the original créche. In this there are 


constantly kept about forty children. Some of 


them have lost one or both parents by death; 
but a surprising number are orphaned in a worse 


way, by the desertion of either the man or 


woman who are jointly responsible for the child’s 
being; child desertion by fathers in particular 


is one of the grossest and least noticed of our 


modern sins. 


One would certainly expect a chorus of squalls 
inside that building ; but not a single one of the 
youngsters indulged in a cry when I was there. 
It is true the two to four-year-olders were too 
busy to ery, with their bread and treacle and 
mugs of milk for tea; as I particularly re- 
member, because one bright little chubby- 
cheeks considerately offered me a bite of his 
slice. But everywhere the small faces looked 
gay and debonndire, as a young child’s 
should do, though some of them bore the 
withered expression with which only too many 
of the children of poverty are born. 


It is my strong conviction that Mrs. 
Hilton’s work should be taken up every- 
where by School Boards. When 


I was a 
member of the London Board an attempt 
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at this provision was made, the Board 
making in a few schools a‘‘ baby room,’’ and 
engaging a “ baby minder” for small children ; 
but the Education Department disallowed the 
expenses, saying (correctly enough, no doubt) 
that the Education Acts did not allow of such 
provision from the rates. There are few things 
more necessary, nevertheless ; for, if the elder 
children are forced to go to school, who is to 
take care of the baby while the mother goes to 
work? The Daily Telegraph, in the course of 
administering the Christmas gifts to cripples, 
for which that paper made a collection, found 


that the number of crippled small children is 
now far greater than it was a few years ago, by 
reason of the removal of the small family 
nurses to school. 
this years ago. It is surely clear that it is the 
duty of the State, if it takes away by main force 
the nurse of the baby, to supply it with a daily 
home. Mrs. Hilton’s noble effort could touch 


Well, some of us well foresaw 


but a few. The need is everywhere. 

The following biographical particulars of Mrs. 
Marie Hilton will be read with interest. She 
was born of “Friend” parents. When quite 
young she was actively engaged with a band of 
young people, of whom Mr. Charles Mudie, the 
subsequent founder of Mudie’s Library, was the 
leading spirit, in founding and conducting some 
large Sunday schools in Westminster, with 
adult classes, lectures, &c. On her removal, as 
a young woman, to Brighton, she engaged as an 


active Sunday school teacher, and as a member 
of a ladies’ committee, composed almost entirely 


of members of the Society of Friends, which 
committee provided funds to engage a Tem- 


perance Missionary, and use all means of 


raising the movement to a higher platform. 


This committee helped in the formation of an 


important society, of which Mr. John Hilton 
was the hon. {secretary., This was before their 
marriage. 1882 . s88e 


After that event Mr. and Mrs. Hilton removed 


to London, about 1863. For a few years she 
engaged in mothers’ meetings and temperance 
work at Bromley, Middlesex, often addressing 
large audiences in the earlier years of the 
Women’s Temperance Movement. With Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas she attended an im- 
portant conference at Newcastle, on December 
14th, 1876, and addressed an evening meeting, 
presided over by the Sheriff of Newcastle. The 
following is an extract from her speech on that 
occasion :—‘I ask you men of the North if you 
have ever reflected on the splendid material 
that is being wasted by the drink? For years I 
have spent part of almost every day among the 
people. I have gone down to give them all I 
had of love and sympathy. I have gathered 
and sheltered their babies; but many a time I 
have sat at their feet in their sorrow, humbled 
at the magnitude of their endurance and the 
might of their love; while the drink, like some 
foul monster, has snatched from my grasp the 
young men and maidens who have gone over 
into the great eternity.” 

Mrs. Hilton and Miss Macpherson addressed 
a farewell meeting of ‘‘ Mother Stewart”’ at the 
close of that lady’s successful tour in England 
in 1876. 


On January 31st, 1878, Mrs. Hilton read a 
paper entitled “ Women’s Responsibilities,” at 
a great meeting of the B.W.T.A., in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, the Rev. 
Canon Duckworth presiding till the arrival of 
the Lord Mayor. The paper was published by 
the National Temperance League, with a 
preface by Canon Basil Wilberforce, and is now 
in a twelfth edition. It was also published by 
the Church of England ‘Temperance Society, 


and in America. Mrs. Hilton also read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Our Homes in Danger” at a confer- 
ence of the B.W.T.A., in the Council Chamber, 
Oxford. 


Her work among the poor at Ratcliff and 
Stepney began in 1868. The great strike in the 
shipping trade and the cholera visitation in 
1867 had caused terrible distress in the densely 
populated riverside districts. Mrs. Hilton spent 
nearly the whole of her time visiting the sick 
and starving, going into the most squalid tene- 
ments and down courts where the police dared 
not venture. Her courage and nerve were extra- 
ordinary, she would enter undaunted the homes 
of the most desperate thieves and ruffians if a 
sick person required care or comfort. 


Her son, Mr. Deane Hilton, writes: ‘1 


remember, when I was a _ boy of about 
ten, my mother 


was taking me to the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Ratcliff, on Sunday 
morning. We saw a mob of violently excited 
men and women quite filling up one of the 
wretched streets that lead out of Brook-street. 
My mother enquired the cause of the trouble, and 
was told by one of the bystanders, who seemed to 
consider the affair quite a matter of course, that 
two of the women belonging to the sewing-class 
were engaged in a ‘poker fight.’ Without a 
inoment’s hesitation my mother went straight 
into the centre of the seething crowd as though 
it had been comprised of harmless little children. 
I shall never forget how the two furious 
unsexed creatures dropped their weapons at 
once and turned away in shame. But even ny 
mother’s influence could not heal the quarrel ; 
at her earnest appeal they agreed to preserve a 
truce till twoo’clock. This is only one instance, 
and I could give many, of her wonderful, 
heroism and her extraordinary influence over 
the vilest characters. The amount of work she 
did at this period, organising large sewing 
classes, held two or three times a week, and 
sick visiting besides, would hardly be believed. 


“The créche and branches have attracted so 
much public attention that the years of devoted 
labour spent in preparing the way, and gaining 
the confidence of the mothers, has been in 
danger of escaping due recognition. The 
créche grew out of her knowledge of the wants 
of the people gained in these terrible and excit- 
ing years. I think it was in 1869 that she first 
visited the créche at Brussels, and resolved at 
all costs to establish a similar institution for 
the benefit of the people for whom she had 
already done so much. About the créche 
I need not speak, as you know all 
about it. It has -been the mode] upon 
which scores of others have been estab- 
lished both in England and America. But in 
any account of Mrs. Hilton’s créche this point 
cannot be too strongly emphasised—her 
passionate demand for unsectarianism in the 
case of children, and indeed in philanthropy 
generally. To use Mrs. Hilton’s own words, 
‘It is surely too early to begin the conflict of 
creeds over the cradle.’ She was a Quakeress, 
but her charity rose higher than sect, and no 
question was ever asked as to the religious 
belief of the women who brought their children 
to the créche. Upon the wisdom of this 
position she would allow no discussion. She 
believed in the universal brotherhood of man, 


and her practice was always consistent with 
her belief.” 


H.R.H. Princess Christian gave her patronage 
to the Institution soon after its foundation. 
Contributions to the funds of the créche have 
been made by the Corporation of the City of 
London, and by most of the City Companies. 
Bazaars held at various times have been opened 
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by the Princess Christian, who was received by 
the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London ; 
by the late Mr. Samuel and Mrs. Gurney ; the Earl 
of Shaftesbury; the Countess of Aberdeen ; 
Lady Brassey ; the present Lord Chief Justice 
of England; Mrs. Caine; Lady Howard de 
Walden; Lady Ottoline Cavendish Bentinck ; 
and Countess Cowper. 

In 1893 Mrs. Hilton wrote a long and ex- 
haustive paper entitled, ‘‘ The Créche System,” 
for the Woman's Mission section of the Chicago 
Exhibition. 

She was, of course, an advocate of woman’s 
suffrage. A pamphlet called ‘ Women’s 
Opinions on Women’s Suffrage’ was issued 
a few years ago. The following was what 
Mrs. Hilton observed :—‘* Women have special 
functions to fulfil in the social work of 
the world, in the management of children, 
assisting the poor, nursing the sick, or educating 
the ignorant. It appears to me that as the 
attention of Parliament is necessarily so fre- 
quently directed to the concerns of the poor, 
ignorant, infirm, or helpless, its legislation can 
only be imperfect as long as women have no 
share in the election of its members.”’ 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


that old hag till they were exactly like the eyes 
of an angry snake. 

“Politics got to be pretty strong about there. 
It seems that the National y—that is the 
revolutionists—had the church with them, while 
the Government had its agents out among the 
voodoos trying to get their support. The 
revolutionists were in power in that town, but 
the others were strong enough to be dangerous. 

‘““A good deal of this I made out from the 
priest’s pigeon English, and you may be sure 
that I was with the church party. The Govern- 
ment had my schooner, and I did not like that, 
and I was not going to train with pagans and 
snake worshippers anyhow. 

‘““It got to be pretty close to Easter, and they 
were making great preparations at the church. 
My wife went down to look on. The women 
treated her well, and she was in high feather. 

“That night little Carrie was gone. How it 
happened we could not tell. At first when we 
missed her we thought that she had gone into 
the house, but fimding that she was not there 
her mother became frantic and in a little while 
the whole town was roused. We searched 
everywhere. At the witch woman’s house first 
and after that in every place where we could 
possibly suspect that she had been hid. The 
frightful suggestion that she might be dead was 
replaced by another still more horrible when we 


recalled the tales we had heard of voodoo 
ceremonies. 


Mur Short Story. 


BABY’S ADVENTURE. 
By Epear W. Bacon. 
THREE of us sat in the cabin spinning yarns. 
Overhead the boom creaked till the tautened 
sheet caught up the block with a slam; then it 
swung lazily back as the “‘ Carondelet” rolled on 
the next swell. 

Captain Taggert refilled his pipe and settled 
himself comfortably before he responded to our 
demand for a story. 

“If a man is bent on doing a foolish thing he 
ought to select some other kind of foolishness 
than taking his wife and child on a voyage with 
him. I learned that lesson by experience. 

“You remember my telling you about the 
time the old ‘Kate Morris’ was seized by the 
Haitians for running the blockade? Well, my 
wife was with me that trip, and asthe baby was 
only rising eighteen months, of course we had 
not left her at home. We got a big indemnity 
for the schooner, but that didn’t prevent our 
being on shore for the best part of a month, and 
passing the kind of an Easter that will give 
the old woman a shiver just to think about to 
this day. 

“Pretty country, Haiti. Ever been there? 
It’s got mountains that I couldn’t begin to 
describe, for I ain’t any hand at describing, and 
water along the coast that beats the Mediterra- 
nean, while, as for the trees and flowers, they| «That night, after dark, someone came 
make you think you've got into a greenhouse as | creeping to our hut as though not wishing to be 
big as all out-doors. It's a real sightly place, | seen. She stole in like a ghost and quickly shut 
but I wouldn't live there if you should give me | the door, putting up her hands to reassure us, 
the island. No, sir! for we were startled at the intrusion. It was a 

“The town where we were when the ‘Kate | rather pretty young woman, whose child my 
Morris’ was seized was as white and clean looking | wife had taken in her arms and kissed at the 
as anything you ever saw, if you stayed far | church that day. 
enough away, but close at hand one would judge | «With broken English and brokea French 
ar ana lo Sot g's peer cee and many signs she let me know that there was 
through the streets that weren't clean enough we ie rae that night and that she knew 
to walk in or wide enough for a wagon. The|  ,, Pa , is a k Sua 
women wore long-tailed dresses, and it seemed “T al oe ai to hi Caroline from 
to us that they spent most of their time climbing | 808 i eer a ast I'did persuade her that 
the hill to a little prayer house that stood on the | # I hi , nae 4 io to go to the priest and 
slope just outside of the town. It was getting te a aa i: rat Bei eer She clung to me 
on to the end of Lent, and I suppose they had | ®92@ Cried: | bring her back; bring her back 
religion stronger than common. with you!’ till I was almost unmanned. 

‘““We soon found out that there were two “T followed my guide through a tangled forest 
kinds of religion on the island. All the women | where there was no path. Up and up through 
did not go to confess to the priest. There was | vines that wound themselves about me and 
an old hag that had a hut to the west’ard of thorns that cut like knives. - At every step I 
where we were stopping where a good many of expected to feel the stinging fangs of the deadly 
them used to meet and concoct deviltry. Be- | ferdelance. Presently we heard the trum trum 
tween that hag and the priest there was more | and soon came upon the voodoos. They were 
hatred than you ever saw between rival | 7 a little hollow, dancingin a clear space, around 
candidates for the County Council. There which were blazing bonfires. Their priestess, 
was religion, politics and war all mixed the old hag, smeared with blood and dirt and 
up in it, for the old women was the Obi Woman dressed in a fantastic way, occupied the centre, 
or voodoo witch. leading the singing and getting those brutes 

“T had heard a good deal about the voodoos, | waked up to a crazy pitch. It was not pretty 
and how they worship a serpent and pray tothe | to look at. But I did not see my baby anywhere, 
devil, and eat human flesh, and I naturally and I could hardly tell whether to be most 
wanted to get an invitation to one of their | relieved or disappointed. 
shindies, but I found that they chose dark “‘T was undecided what to do (for I did not 
nights and out-of-the-way places for the exer- | want to waste time if Carrie was not there), when 
cises, and if an outsider got caught looking on | I heard a little whimpering cry not far to the left 
his family was apt to go in mourning. of where we were hid. My guide heard it at 

‘*T took it kind of the old priest that he came | the same moment, and laid her hand on my arm 
and told us that we needed to look out for that | as asignal forsilence. Then wecrept as quietly 
old woman. You laughed at her or did some- | as two snakes till we came across a woman who 
thing she didn’t like, he said, and she will do | was guarding my little child. That woman 
you harm if she can. Don’t go too far and keep | was so wrapped up in the dance that she did 
watch of the child. not hear or see anything else. Her neck was 

“When he said this—not in good English, | craned out as if she was waiting for a signal to 
but so that he could be understood—my wife | join them. She woke suddenly when Zelic’s 
turned pale and wanted to go right back to the | long fingers were wrapped around her throat to 
‘Kate Morris.’ But the Haitian Navy was in | prevent her screaming and my pistol barrel was 
charge, and we couldn't do that, so we made tl:c | plunged in her face. 
best of a bad bargain and stayed right on where ‘““We tied her, hand and foot, gagged and 
we were. But there wasn’t a morning came | bound her and dumped her down in a hollow 
that I didn’t wish Caroline and little Carrie were | filled with ferns, where it would be difficult to 
back with her folks at home. find her. Then we left those savages and made 

“The old priest was friendly. He came up | fortown. I did not mind how the thorns and the 
frequently after we got acquainted. I think he | branches tore my hands and face and clothes 
felt kindly to me because we were the only two | now, as long as [ could protect the little sleepy 
men in the place who were not generals. It | white head that nestled down to my shoulder. 
was a pleasure to see him pet little Carrie.; ‘Half way down the hill we met a company 
They got to be the biggest kind of friends. Butif | of revolutionist soldiers. My yuide held a 
she saw the voodoo woman anywhere she would | brief parley with them, and when they found 
scream and hide in her mother’s skirts. Then 1] | who we were they let us go. EF eould not under- 
could see a wicked look come into the eyes of stand what was said, but I could understand 


MRS. MARIE HILTON 
(Foundress of the Children’s Créche at Stepney, 
died on April 10th, aged 75 years.) 
A FRIEND to all who were friendless 
Is now among the blest ; 
The mother of many children 
Has entered into rest. 
Do not weep for the soul departed, 
On whom God's face has smiled ; 
But arise, ye gentle-hearted, 
And befriend the friendless child. 


REMEDY FOR ANXIETY. 
THERE is only one practical remedy for the 
deadly sin of anxiety, and that is to take short 
views. Faith is content to live ‘from hand to 
mouth,” enjoying each blessing from God as it 
comes. This perverse spirit of worry runs off 
and gathers some anticipated troubles, and 
throws them into the cup of mercies and turns 
them to vinegar. A bereaved parent sits down 
by the new-made grave of a beloved child and 
sorrowfully says to herself: ‘‘ Well, I have only 
one more left, and one of these days he may go 
off and live in a home of his own, or he may be 
taken away, and if he dies my house will be 
desolate and my heart utterly broken.” Now 
who gave that weeping mother permission to 
use the word “if”? Is not her trial sore 
enough now without overloading it with an 
imaginary trial? And if her strength breaks 
down it will be simply because she is not 
satisfied with letting God aftlict her; she tor- 
tures herself with imagined atilictions of her 
own. If she could but take a short view, she 
would see a living child yet spared to her, to be 
loved and enjoyed and lived for. Then, instead 
of having two sorrows, she would have one great 
possession to set over against a great loss; her 
duty to the living would be not only a relief to 
her anguish, but the best tribute she could 
poy to the departed.—Theodore L. Cuyler, 

wD. 


Ir never makes the day any brighter to find 
fault with the sun. 


MEN are much disposed to exaggerate the 
dithiculties of voting intelligently when they 
talk of women voting. By the time a public 
question is ready for the popular vote it has 
become a very simple question that requires 
little more than common sense to vote upon it. 
—George W. Cable. 


I REALLY cannot comprehend ‘how the 
pleasures of domestic life can be promoted by 
diminishing the number of subjects in which 
persons who are to spend their lives together 
take a common interest.— Sydney Smith. 
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some distant shots that we heard before I put 


Carrie in her mother’s arms. 


“The voodoo people got the worst of the 
i What’sthat? What Caroline said? 
Look here, old man, you are not married, and 
never had a child of your own, so I'll excuse 
you, but you'll maybe know some day that 
there's part of a yarn like this that woul stick 


in a man’s throat if he should try to tell it. 


“ Anyhow, the hag was dead, shot down by 
the soldiers. The next day all the children in 
ee pee turned out in their Sunday best, and 


e mothers rejoiced. 


“Carrie was there in the first place of all, 


carrying a lily as tall as herself.” 


————— EE SS 


THE WOMAN-HATER ON THE STUMP 
(From the Westminster Gazette.) 


Ladies having been admitted with their 
husbands to an invitation ‘House Dinner” at 
the National Liberal Club, and the Westminster 
Gazette having referred favourably to the 
innovation, a misogynist member breaks forth 


thus :— 


‘ Srr,—As a very old clubman I feel that I 
must raise some protest against the insidious 
attempt which is being made to throw open the 
National Liberal Club and other clubs to ladies. 
In your recent note on the subject in the 
Westminster Gazette—an expression of opinion 
such as I never expected to find in a paper 
which on most matters holds common-sense 
views—you appear to as city of the innovation. 


But the grounds on which you do so seem 


to me to be feeble in the extreme. ‘ Wives are 
cut off from the enjoyment of those pleasures 
. .. which men enjoy at the club,’ you say. 
It should hardly be left to an old bachelor to 
tell you that we know two classes. of wives 
nowadays. There is still, I am told, the old- 
fashioned wife, who is happy in confining her 
attention to domestic matters, and who —4 hank 
Heaven !—has not the slightest desire to share 
her husband’s club life. And there is the 
‘new’ wife, who may be left out of the 
question. She has her own club, into which no 
man, even were he allowed to do 80, would take 
the trouble to penetrate, unless it were some 

r, inexperienced youth, with more curiosity 

his nature than common sense. What 
possible reason is there, therefore, for bringing 


women into our clubs ? 


‘On the other hand, we have every reason for 
keeping them away. A man like myself, who 
has no wife and no family, and who wants 
neither, makes his club, to a certain extent, his 
home. The club is a place where he can go to 
get away from business and other worries ; and 
among the ‘ other’ worries I do not hesitate to 
include the senseless chatter of the women 
whom he meets in dozens at every friend's 
house, and wherever else he may go. In his 


club a man ought to be more free from unwel- 


come intrusion of this kind than he would be in 
his own library or dressing-room, for there his 
housekeeper and his housemaid come to ‘ make 
things tidy,’ and to destroy his comfort so far 


as he allows them to do so. 


‘¢ * Needless to say,’ you add, ‘ the billiard and 


card rooms were not disturbed, the smoking- 


rooms were not invaded.’ But what guarantee 
has a man that if he allows this sort of thing 
to go on he will not find some woman or 


other, in twelve months’ time, anxious to lure 
him on to billiards, to spoil his occasional 
rubber—for what woman could ever play whist 
respectably ?—and even to put her feet on the 
cushions in the smoking-room and destroy the 
peace and quiet which he always expects to 
find there ? 

“In short, Sir, if our younger club-fellows 
want to give picnic parties on the balconies, 
and to make love on the stairs, for goodness 
sake advise them to call a meeting of match- 
making old women for the purpose of starting 
a club of their own on these very new and 
original lines. But let_us men, I say, keep 
our clubs to ourselves. You are at least right 
in supposing that if such an innovation as this 
is persisted in ‘there will be a fight over the 
question’; and there can, I think, be little 
doubt as to what the result of the fight will be. 
—Yours truly, 

“ONE OF THE FossILs.” 


THE NEW WOMAN. 
IDEAL AND REAL. 
By Emiry Burton. 


‘SHE is quite a new woman !”’ is now-a-days an 
—, os ye to convey to the mind a 

description. To my mind it 
has no individual meaning, seeing every woman 
born is a new woman. But suppose we try to 
see through the eyes of one using these words 
and look at the specimen so described, what 
do we see? Simply a creature endowed with a 
little more strength of both body and mind than 
we have in times apg looked to see in our 


and pow 


women—a woman whose God-given vital force 


will find expression in her thoughts, words, and 


deeds. 

In the natural course of evolution the woman 
of to-day is stronger than the woman of the 

+; environment and necessity doing their 
work of developing, more quickly, perhaps, now 
than ever. orce which has hitherto been 
mainly expended on useless embroideries and 
work now better done by machinery, or in 
dreamy existing, must now be put to better use 
through necessity. There being at the present 
time so many more women in the world than 
men, cause has arisen for “the weaker sex” 
to take her part in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and, so pressed into the battle of life, we 
find our women rise to the new demand, and, 
using the powers born with her, she concentrates 
her force upon the work now given her to do. 
She throws aside all hindrances, laying hold upon 
every help and support which men have also 
found helpful to the work, not to her discredit, 
but to her praise; not, let us hope, in the 
majority of cases, in mere desire to imitate the 
appearance of man (as some do think), but in 


imitation of their common sense adaption to 


circumstances. 


Of a woman’s dress in these “new ” days it 
is said with contempt “It is so masculine!” 
That is, chiefly, we must lead, because her 
work embraces so much which has in olden 
days been left to the man. Why should she not 


adopt his more suitable dress ? 


And when asked, why does the woman of 
to-day clutch at every profession, trade, and 


means of gaining a livelihood within her power ? 
we say, simply because she must. It has 


become a necessity to her existence. To the 
question, is it not too much for her to attempt 
work such as has been done in the past only by 
the “stronger sex’? we must admit it may 


be, to some, in the present transition stage, 


in her present crippled condition. But we 
look to a future, when, more ways being 


opened to our women, work becomes 
easier of access, and unaccompanied by the 
desperate struggle for it which we now have. 
And when all our women can take their share, 
and so lighten the burden, then, as ‘many 
hands make light work,” our men and women 
equally may find a more even existence possible 
—Jess work for all, more time for doing other 
things than the mere earning of bread. 

The recreations of the women of to-day are 
spoken of as ‘‘so mannish.” Is not this 
because our women have only just grown to 
the knowledge of the physical strength which 
they are capable of attaining to? In the past 
her growth has been 80 crippled. It has 
been thought—and properly so—that to 
woman has been given beauty as a talent 
to use in the work of regenerating the 
world. But, alas! she has often cultivated 
this talent with other motives; and in her too 
great desire to please faulty human nature, has 
deformed her natural God-given beauty, not 
only to the detriment of that beauty in the eyes 
of the most sensible men, but to the detriment 
‘f her health. In many ways have our sisters 
become a prey to mere fashion in bodily 
form, to the destruction of the God-given power. 
Now we find her awakening to the evils of 
the past—casting aside corsets, casting aside 
high heels and deforming tight boots, and 
thankfully taking in exchange increase in 
physical strength—a strength which cannot 
find full employment in embroidery and dreain- 
ing, but which must be up and be doing. finding 
nobler work, amongst others that of educating 
the mind. 

Sir B. W. Richardson has said “If men 
were brought up in the same way as women 
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have been, if men were made to move 


hedged about with petticoats and dragging long 
trains in the mire; if men were nipped in 
corsets; if men were bound to live within 
doors ; if men were forbidden to work or play 
at active muscular exercises; if men were not 
permitted to follow science, art, literature; then 
men would be as incapable as their sisters ; just 
as the Prince Charlie dogs, by back evolutionising, 
have, as Herbert Spencer has shown, lost their 
once powerful jowls by being fed on soft foods, 
so a race of Hercules would be effeminate if 
they were trained, generation after generation, 
to effeminate persuits.” 

In thinking of the work to be done by beauty 
in its bodily human form, the new woman re- 
members, as Frances E. Willard says, ‘The 
face and form we wear about are but a mask, a 
thin veil, through which the spirit looks, coyly 
at first, but later on with calm and steady gaze. 
What is behind this changeful face, moulding 
and making it for ever new? It is one’s own 
true self. Nay, more, the face is as clay in the 
ire of the potter to the spirit that lies back 
of it.” 

The education of the woman of to-day has 
been spoken of as that which is crippling her 
heart. The new woman, they say, is becoming 
heartless, her powers of loving are slain. But 
to this we say—no. She may not love as she 
loved of old, but her love may be a finer, better 
thing, in that it is now governed more by the 
intellect. It is not only well that we are led by 
our love, but also that our wills shall have 
control of our love, that it may gain 
in perfection. It, is not to one who, in 
blind love for suffering human brothers, will 
rashly distribute all her possessions, that 
we give highest praise, but to one who governs 
her sympathies and loves wisely. I certainly 
think that the love of the ideal new woman, 
though apparently cooler, more under control, 
is, at its Best, a purer, nobler feeling. The 
more she cultivates her intellect the more 
capable will she be of loving. A woman now 
begins to feel her mind a thing to be used and 
not abused; a thing not to be rolled upin a 
napkin and buried, but to be shared; for God 
“uses us to help each other,” “lending our 
minds out.” 

But what of the new woman’s home life ? some 
say. Has she to neglect that? I think she is 
but beginning to learn that home is a bigger word 
than shehadeverthought. Itcannotbe contained 
within four stone walls, although its centre 
may be there. ‘‘If I were asked,” says & great 
writer, “the mission of the ideal woman I 
would reply, ‘It is to make the whole world 
homelike. . . . A true woman carries home 
with her everywhere. Its atmosphere surrounds 
her ; its mirror is her face; its music attunes 
her gentle voice ; its longitude may be reckoned 
from wherever you happen to find her.’” The 
whole world with more of our women in it will 


become more homelike when they are no 
longer shut away from all but those immediately 


surrounding them, and when they learn that to 


be a mother it is not necessary to have 
children of their own, but that they may 
just let the mother-heart within have its 
way in the broad and needy world. Fewer 
women marry now, not only, I think, 
because there are fewer men, but because their 
hearts are even larger than could be satisfied 


with their own family circle. And surely this 
is well, considering the present. over-populated 
state of our country. 

Is it not true that as we follow our 
ideals we find them ever keeping a step 
ahead of us? Our each step forward shows 
us some defect in the copy we have been 
endeavouring to make of that ideal, not because 
that copy was not at the time as good as we 
could make it, but the ideal had moved as we 
moved—one step ahead always. So in times 
past the little centre of our individual homes 
(given us, I think, as a type of the great Home 
of the Father Creator) was woman's ideal 
work. It began and ended there. Now her ideal 
embraces the larger home, which includes ul 
fellow dwellers upon earth. And perhaps some 
day we may grasp the idea of a yet greater home 
of the spirit world beyond. Was not Christ's 
own heart too large for expending itself on @ 
limited home circle only ? 


- newness Ww 
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_ This of the ideal woman. What of the real ? 
I think there is much of this ideal in our 
women of to-day, but we are forced to admit 
. also that moderation has in many cases 
been overstepped, and women, no doubt with 
the very best possible motives, have gone to 
unwise extremes, specially in the eyes of those 
but slowly awakening to the necessity for 
change. No doubt that her eyes being opened 
to see new fields all around her, she deserts old 
pastures, forgetting for a time the good things 
they contain, the very freshness of other 
fields being so attractive. Yet it is but a 
Those too engrossing attractiveness 
will in the course of time wear away, leaving us 
with broadened views, and we will but be ready 
to see more clearly the good in the old pastures 
. and combine it with the good of the new. “It 
. is grand to think that the stream of character is 
not measured by the side-currents, eddies, and 
obstacles, but by the even onward of the flow ; 
if isolated acts were to be that from which the 
stream was judged, alas!’’ And so we must 
not judge the new woman by isolated cases, but 
consider—is the general tendency of her course 
towards good or evil? Surely all will admit it is 
towards a greater independence. Has not every 
soul alike—man or woman—a right to express 
the individuality which has been given to them, 
and assert independence ? 


ARE WOMEN NATURALLY WEAK? 


I {map been accustomed to believe that the 
muscular system of women is necessarily feebler 
fhan that of men, and I may perhaps have 
dogmatised to that effect; but to my astonish- 
ment, I found the African women to be as 
strong as our men. Not only did I see the 
- proof of it in their work and in the weights 
- which they lifted, but on examining their arms, 
' I found them large and beyond all my previous 
hard experience. On the contrary, I saw the 
" men of these tribes to be weak ; their muscles 

were sihall and flabby.— Winwood Reade, M.D. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


‘Women, married women in particular, give 
the tone to manners. They can keep up, or 
alter, any social custom ; and surely if they are 
once aroused to perceive that any particular 
custom is bad, their duty is plain—to abolish 
that custom. It is clearly the office of the wife 
“to guide the house ;”’ the habits of living of a 
family are her peculiar province. By the 
exercise of combined good sense and good 
temper, she can usually introduce her own 
system into the home without contention or 
interference. And if that system conduce to a 
wise expenditure of means, and to the preserva- 
tion of domestic comfort and order, the husband 
is rarely so blind to his own interest, or so 
careless of his own comfort, as to find fault with 
it. It is the duty of a wife to strengthen her 
husband in the practice of virtue, and to remove 
as far as she can all temptations to vice.—Mrs. 
Clara Balfour. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIGESTION. 


THE digestion of food is the most important 
function of the human system. By means of it 
we. live—without it we die. It is now an 
admitted fact that a large proportion of all the 
diseases we have arise from impaired digestion. 
The food taken into the stomach which is not 
digested does more harm than good. One of 
the first effects of a disordered digestion is a 
wasting of the tissues. The only way to stop 
this waste of tissue is to deposit in its place 
new tissues, and this can be done only by the 
digestion and assimilation of food. It cannot 
be done with medicine. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF GENIUS. 


THE mind of genius is among other minds what 
the carbuncle is among precious stones ; it sends 
forth light of its own, while the othérs retlect 
only that which they have received. 


Would you pile yet more 
these? Nay, choose 
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‘*WHAT WILL YOU GIVE 
THE WORLD ?”’ 


By Epitu Briacés. 


THe world’s misery! How it pressed upon m 
oo like some dark, thunder-laden cloud, 
blotting out the golden sunshine of love, the 
sweet blue of hope, and the fair bow of promise. 
Resounding in my ears was the wail of 
humanity—the cry of the children, those pitiful 
little scraps of human-kind whose dwelling is in 


the mire of our great cities—the moan of the 


destitute, the outcast, and the oppressed in dark 
alleys where the glories of earth and sky and sea 
are unknown, and all that is fair and sweet and 


pe is a sealed book—the tearless, half-stified 


eart-sob of dwellers in lordly mansions where 


pain wears a mask of pleasure and splendour— 
the groans of pain, of anguish, of despair ! 


And I cried, ‘‘ Oh that I could save the world 


from this weight of sorrow which is crushing its 
life and killing its joy!” 


Then it seemed as though an angel spoke. 
‘‘To this time-worn, sorrow-worn world you 
may offer one gift, and it is yours to choose 
_— that gift shall be. Choose wisely and 
we ” 


And I said, “‘I will give the world Wealth! 


The cries of the poor shall be hushed, and 


there shall be no complaining in our streets!” 
But the angel smiled a sweet, sad smile: 
“The world has wealth enough. Its mines 
are deep and rich in gold and other precious 
things; in its seas are myriad floating treasures ; 


its hills and valleys are yellow with harvest 


riches; and on mountain-top and fertile plain, 


in lake and river, sun-kissed meadow and sandy 
desert you will find wealth! But millions starve 


without the magic circle where this wealth is 


piled for the benefit of those who deem that 


theirs is ‘the earth and the fulness thereof.’ 
riches for such as 


Then I said, ‘‘I will give the world Joy!” 

The angel sighed, “Joy will you give the 
world? But how? There is Joy in the world 
to-day—-the song of the bird; the laughter of 
little children; the heart-music swelling from 
tens of thousands; the glory of gratified ambi- 
tion, of hopes fulfilled, of dreams actualised ! 
But is not Joy, like Wealth, in danger of being 
sn by the favoured few? and to give 
more happiness to the world might be no gift 
at all to the many sorrowing ones whose lives 
are sunless and dreary.” 

And I wondered at the angel’s words, and 
said, ‘“‘ If wealth and joy are of no avail, I will 
give the world Genius. All its misery and sin 
shall be consumed in that Divine Fire which 
shall be kindled in Humanity—the Fire of 
burning thought, of lofty ideals, of high 
purpose !”’ 

But the angel checked me, sadly, ‘‘ Say, how 
will you adapt this Genius to the common 
needs of the common people? Far out of their 
reach are the rich fruits of Wisdom and Know- 
ledge, ripe, and mellow with age. In sight, but 
out of reach is the Beautiful, the Good, the 
True! How will you make these things daily 
bread for the multitude ?” 

Then I cried, ‘Oh! I know not how to help 
the world. Choose the gift for me!” 

And the angel smiled a radiant, Heaven-born 
smile, and in a voice tender with the sweetness 
of divine music, whispered, ‘‘ Not wealth, nor 
joy, nor genius, but love alone, can save the 
world. Love will open the gilded gate which 
bars in wealth and bars out want, and will give 
bread enough, and to spare, to all. 

‘‘Love will teach joy to be sorrow’s good 
angel, and to change earth’s sobs and sighs to 
songs; will teach genius to make the lowly 

aths of life glorious with the treasures of earth- 
ong ages, and vocal with the music of centuries. 

‘“‘ Love, which found its highest expression long 
ago, in God's gift of Himself to humanity, will, 
one day, lead that humanity to realise that, if it 
would be free, happy, rich and blessed, it must 
consent that ‘Love of each to all become the 
Law of Life.’ 


‘‘ So shall Love save the world.” 


pretend to cure a 
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CAN HYDROPHOBIA B 
CURED BY SWEATING 
BATHS ? 


Ir is little to the credit of the medical profession 
that this question cannot yet receive a definite 
answer. While thousands of pounds are raised 
for Pasteur’s loathsome injections of broth made 
from the brains of animals artificially given 
hydrophobia—and this expenditure goes on 
because this system, though a failure, is based 
upon vivisection—no arrangements have ever 
been made to provide a sweating bath for bitten 
persons to have recourse to, although it is 
credibly asserted that actual cures have been 
made by this means. 

Pasteur, it must be understood, does not even 
n who has got hydro- 
phobia; all he ever claimsis, that if bitten persons 
take his treatment, that will prevent the disease 
from developing. His Institute never has 
treated, and would refuse to treat, a person who 
actually has got hydrophobia. 

The sweating system, on the contrary, has 
been applied in some cases where the disease 
has actually developed. The latest report of 
success in such a case is supplied to a recent 
issue of the Bombay Guardian, by Dr. T. Be 
Scott, of Manepay, Jaffna, Ceylon, who writes 
as follows :— 

‘¢4 HYDROPHOBIA CASE CURED.” 

‘* patient was brought to our dispensary, 
Manepay, with the history that eight days 
previously he had been bitten by a dog, and it 
was feared that he was developing hydrophobia. 
He was in a state of severe mental anxiety, had 
not slept for some little time, and was suffering 
great pain in the leg. He had received a 

unctured wound in the foot tive days after the 

ite of the dog, and this wound was very 
painful, and the foot much swollen. No definite 
symptoms of Byaropn one were present, but as 
a possible prophylactic he was given a vapour 
bath lasting for twenty minutes. This was 
repeated in the evening of the same day. He 
slept well, and seemed so much better in the 
morning that we directed attention only to the 
pees wound, -thinking that he was unduly 

ightened by the fact that he had been bitten. 

On the twelfth day after the bite the patient 
became much worse, and soon definite sy:ptoms 
of hydrophobia appeared. The spasm of the 
muscles of deglutition and respiration was very 
well marked and the anxiety on the face of the 
ee was most pitiable. He was given a 

ath for half an hour, at la.m. This was 
repeated four times, at intervals of four hours, 
on the following day. By this time the patient 
was perfectly quiet, but very weak, as was to 
be expected. Stimulants were given, and the 
bath repeated thrice for a somewhat shorter 
period on the day after. ‘Twice more, on the 
next day, was the bath used. As all symptoms 
had now disappeared, simple tonic treatment 
was given. The patient remained in the 
hospital for eighteen days longer, during which 
time attention was given only to the wound 
previously mentioned, and to building up his 
strength. He then went home quite well. He 
returned several times to the dispensary to 
show the injured foot, but all trace of hydro- 
phobia had entirely disappeared. 

“This method of treatment is so simple, that 
should it prove as effectual in further cases, it 
is well worth knowing. If those who are in a 
position to do so would test the efficacy of this 
line of treatment, and prove its curative value, 
it would be a boon to our island of Ceylon, 
where this horrible disease is comparatively 
common.” 

‘As hydrophobia is considered by the medical 
profession as an incurable disease, assuredly 
any treatment that is thus credibly stated to 
have succeeded in curing it, in even one 
instance, ought to have a full and fair trial. 
It is, however, left to a layman to arrange in 
England for the means of allowing medical 
men and sulicrers to apply this treatment. 
Mr. F. KE. Pirkis, of Nutfield, near Redhill, 
writes to us as follows :— 

LONDON BUISSON INSTITUTE. 

Friends who have watched with intelligent 
sympathy the great increasing interest taken in 
Dr. Buisson’s cure for hydrophobia will rejoice 
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to learn that a London Buisson Institute is 
now opened, under the care of a qualified 


hysician, at Spri Grove House, Church-road, 


pper Norwood, 8.E. 


longer hesitate between sending endengseed per- 
sons to Paris and accepting the safe and scientific 
remedy, both for prevention and cure, offered 
at Norwood. e authorities of London 
Hospitals must also seriously consider whether 
they can be any longer justified 
patients with hydrophobic sym: toms, only todiea 
terrible death, now that it will be practicable to 
send all such applicants to the Norwood Insti- 
tute. Special notice: should be taken of the 
fact that at this Institute all treatment will be 
Pee For further particulars apply to F. E. 
irkis, Esq., R.N., Nutfield, Surrey. Tele- 
el address, ‘ Pirkis, Nutfield.” d April, 
896. , 


Public Weetings. 


WOMEN’S PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Liverpool and Bir- 


kenhead Women’s Peace and Arbitration Society 


was held in the Friends’ Meeting House, Claugh- 
ton, on the afternoon of April 18th. 
Frances Thompson, president of the society, 
occupied the chair, and there was & large atten- 
dance. Miss Caroline B. Cooke, hon. secretary, 


submitted the report. The vice-president (Miss 


Ellen Robinson) accepted the post of secretary 


to the Peace Union, and in the spring of last 


year she had visited Paris and taken an active 


sa in inaugurating the Women’s International 
eac 


e Union. In conclusion, the committee 
called attention to the awakening of a public 
spirit in favour of arbitration as opposed to war. 

Miss Thompson, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said she did so under rofound 
conviction that there was a deep and urgent 
need for the work of women in this cause. 
Their influence and help were gladly sought and 
accepted in the arena of party politics, and the 
fitness of their position on school boards and as 
eta guardians was willingly recognised. 

et by many it was deemed that in the cause of 
ace their energies were either wasted or 
evoted to chimerical aims. To those who 
know something of the terrible evils of the 


military system, and how heavily those pressed 


upon women, such a conclusion seemed in- 
comprehensible. Everything that affected 


the interest and well-being of men affected 


women also, and vice versa; but, indepen- 


dently of this general consideration, it had 
been truly said that “‘The hand that rocks the 


cradle is the hand that rules the world.” Every 
year strengthened her conviction that the bent 
of character was given in the home atmosphere 
and training of the child’s earliest years, while 
none would doubt the immense moral influence 


for good or evil exercised by the mother, wife or 


sister in maturer life. Women, alas ! in olden 
times were the great abettors of war; was it 
not time they threw their influence into 
the scale of peace? She was address- 
ing many who were active and earnest 
workers for temperance and social purity; did 
any of those realise to the full extent the 
baneful counter influences exercised by large 
masses of men living in comparative idleness 
(so far as productive labour was concerned) in 
barracks, removed from the softening and 
elevating surroundings of home life? These 
evils were the inevitable outcome of our military 
system. It was not alone the suffering entailed 
by actual warfare, but the degradation in times 
of peace to the populations of our larger cities, 
which called loudly for woman’s influence in 
leavening public opinion in favour of gradual 
mutual disarmament, and of courts of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of international disputes. 
(Applause.) 


and war pensions had been almost exactly equal 


The short distance from 
inner London is more than compensated for by 
pure bracing air and objects of healthful interest 
around—both important aids when battling with 
a geedly foe. Parish authorities should now no 


in receiving 


iss 


It was a significant fact that the 
total amount of taxes raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland from the sale of intoxicating liquors 
and the sums spent over Army and Navy 
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for the last eight years, and while this was the 
case military members of Parliament—of whom 


we had too many—were not likely to favour 


temperance legislation. 
the e 
more 


In the last fifteen years 


would raise the amount this year for military 
purposes, inclusive of the £23,000,000 interest 
on the National Debt incurred by past wars, 
to the enormous and unpreceden 
£81,000,000. This mad rivalry in armaments, 
in itself a serious provocative of the war spirit, 
was crippling our resources and those o the 
continental nations, so that, if unchecked, the 

riod was rapidly approaching, anticipated by 

. Gambetta, when not only renchmen, but 


the whole of Europe, would ‘be beggars in 
front of a barrack.” 
were relics of barbarism, vestiges of our brute 
inheritance, 


War and the war spirit 


anachronisms in this nineteenth 
century, a disgrace to our civilisation, and a 
foul dishonour to our so-called Christianity. 

Mrs. Kirkman, Dr. J. H. Midgley, Dr. Alice 
Ker, and Miss Ellen Robinson also took part in 
the proceedings. 


INTERNATIONAL CON- 
£4 GRESS FOR WOMEN IN 
&7 BERLIN.- 


September 19th till September 26th, 1896. 


Tue following circular letter has been sent to 
the Editor by the distinguished ladies who are 
desirous of organising an International Women’s 
Congress in Berlin during next autumn :— 

Dear Mapam,—For the first time a trial will 
be made in Germany of an International Con- 

ess of Women, in order to discuss the various 

ranches of women’s work, their social posi- 
tion, the endeavours made in the different 
countries, and thus to enable them to compare 
the results that have been obtained. The 
Berlin Committee invites you to take part in 
this undertaking, organised by women ee tak 
an interest in every movement in favour o 
their sex. All associations of women are invited 
to send delegates. 

We take the liberty of sending you hereby a 

rogramme. Will you be kind enough to let us 
ln if you intend to take part in the Congress 
personally, and, if so, whether you are going to 
give us a report or a lecture 2? We hope that 
you will be able to be present and also that you 
will try to further our cause and to make known 
to us the names and addresses of ladies to whom 
we might send programmes. Those foreign 
ladies who may wish to join the International 
Committee are requested to send in their names 
as soon as possible. 

The local committee has been divided into 
different sections : 

1. Section for lectures and reports. 

2. Section for procuring lodgings. 

3. Section for raising the necessary money. 
4, Section for correspondence. 

Kindly address your letters to Frau Lina 
Morgenstern, Berlin, 92 Potsdamerstrasse, or to 
Frau Elise Ichenhauser, 30 Flensburgerstrasse, 
or to Fraulein Strahl, 29 Niirnbergerstrasse. 

Berlin Local Committee.—Frau Lina Morgen- 
stern, Potsdamerstr. 92 ; Frau Rechtsanw. 
Hannah Bieber-Bohm, Kaiser-Wilhelmstr. 39 ; 
Fri. Agnes Bluhm Dr. med., Liitzowstr. 55; 
Fri. Dr. Elvira Castner, Potsdamerstr. 6; Frl. 
Katharina Strahl, Niirnbergerstr. 29; Frau 
Schulrat Minna Cauer, Nettelbeckstr. 21; Frau 
San. Dr. Schwerin, Schmidtstr. 29 ; Frl. Raschke, 
Lehrerin, Kéniggratzerstr. 82; Frau Red. Stro- 
mer, Schoneberger Ufer 31; Frau Dr. Maybaum, 
Hinter der Kath. Kirche 1; Frau Kempin, Prof. 
u. Dr. jur., Unter den Linden 40; Frau Dr. Eliza 
Ichenhiuser, Flensburgerstr. 30 ; Frau von Witt, 
Courbiérestr. 14; Frau Maria Gubitz, Linkstr. 6 ; 
Frau Rechtsanw. Rosenheim, Kommandanten- 
str. 89; Frau Generalconsul Schlesinger, Pots- 
damerstr. 35; Frau Birgermeister Kirschner, 
Alt-Moabit90 ; Frl. Laura Hermann, Oberlehrer- 
ein Neuenburgerstr. 42; Frau Prof. Schoenflies, 
Winterfeldstr. 7; Frau Hedwig Dohm, Matthai- 


nditure for our Army and Navy had 
an doubled, and now a special addition 
of £17,000,000 had been determined upon, which 


total of 


kirchstr.13; Frau Jean Christ-Gutbier, Schriftst, 
Albrechtstr. 11. 
PROGRAMME. 

1. Sept. 19th: Evening: Welcoming of the 
delegates. The names of those present will be 
taken. Distribution of cards for members of 
the Congress. The order of day for the whole 
week arranged. The foreign delegates are 
requested to communicate their wishes to the 
Local Committee with regard to their reports 
and lectures. The different Presidents for every 
day of the week to be elected. Friendly 
gathering. 

Istday : 9—12a.m. Introductory address con. 
cerning the present state of Women’s question. 
Lecture about care and education of infants, 
Reports about day nurseries, homes for chil- 
dren and young people, societies for the protec- 
tion of children. Discussion. Dinner. 5 p.m.3 
Visit to the Exhibition. Inspection of the 
sass jee for the benefit of the poor. 

Qnd day: 9—12 am. Lecture about the 
Board schools, High schools and Colleges for 
girls. Position of the lady teachers in these 
establishments. Training schools. Seminaries 
for Kindergarten teachers. Reports. Discussion. 
Afternoon: Visit to the Exhibition, inspection 
of the model school house and the arrangements 
of various kinds of schools. 

8rd day: 9—12 a.m. Lecture: The study of 
women at Colleges and Universities. Training 
of lady doctors, dentists, apothecaries, sick- - 
nurses, midwives. Present standard of 
education. Statistics. Women at the head of 
hospitals. Sick nursing in the Colonies. Reports. 
Discussion. Afternoon: Visit to the Exhibition, 
Inspection of Model Hospitals, the Laboratory, 
ambulances’ and other contrivances concerning 
hygiene and sick nursing. 

4thday: 9—12a.m. Lecture: Hygiene private 
and public. Temperance societies. The food 
for the poor. Amusements for the people. 
Cookery and Household Schools. Schools for 
gardening and growing fruit. Report about 
soup kitehens. Convalescent homes. Lying-in- 
hospitals. Holiday resorts. Visit to a soup 
kitchen and Cookery school in town. After- 
noon: Visit to Marienfelde and the House- 
keeping school there. 

5th day: 9—12a.m. Lecture: The working 
women and their wages in Industry, Commerce 
and Trade. Arrangements for the benefit of 
female employees. Organisation of guilds. The 
servants’ question. The question of impurity. 
Reports. Discussion. Afternoon: Exhibition, 
Inspection of the Industrial department and 
the arrangements for the benefit of working 
women, 

6th day : 9—12 a.m. Lecture: The position of 
women according to Civil law, &e., Reports 
from other countries about woman’s part in 
the relief of the poor, in the School Board, a8 
guardian. Discussion. Afternoon: Visit to 
public institutions for the welfare of the people, 
or excursion to the surroundings of Berlin. 

7th day : 9—12a.m. Lecture : Woman in Art, 
Science, Literature. Woman’s part in the 
peace movement. Reports. Discussion. Re- 
capitulation of all the resolutions decided upon 
at the Congress. Afternoon: Exhibition. 
Evening: Farewell entertainment. 


qu 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. : 

THe annual meeting of the members of this 
Society was held on April 23rd, at Exeter Hall, 
Lord Kinnaird presiding, supported by, among 
others, Lord Overtoun, Mr. Abel H. Smith, M.P.; 
Professor Gladstone, Mr. T. A. Denny, the Rev. 
M. Washington, Sir G. Williams, and Mr. 
J. E. K. Studd. The report, read by Mr. W. T. 
Paton, Treasurer and Finance Secretary, spoke 
of rapid progress during the past year, the 
members now numbering 13,922, with 142 
centres, including the institutes, homes. and 
evening rooms throughout the metropolis, while 
the movement has extended to the Continent 
and the Colonies with gratifying results, there 
being now four Association homes in India, and 
many branches in the Cape, New Zealand, an 

Australia. The increasing work in London has 
induced the Committee to purchase, at @ cost 
of £20,000, commodious freehold premises 
at 25 and 26, George-street, Hanover-square 
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large enough to provide a central institute and 
offices for the London Association, as well as 
offices for the World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the British National Council, the 
South of England Division, and the Continental 
a gg ey as well ag a good gymnasium and 
hall to hold 500. The year’s income was 
£5,712, and the expenditure £7,063, showing a 
substantial deficit, which, the speaker, however, 
said was provided for. He appealed for sub- 
scriptions for the cost of the new Co 
announcing that £3,000 had already been pro- 
mised. Lord Overtoun spoke of the great in- 
fluence of young women in the work of making 
the world better, and dealt with the immense 
benefits the members of the Association could 
confer on their country in this direction. The 
other s ers were Mr. Williamson and Mr. 
C. T. Studd (China), and Mr. Paton announced 
that further promises for the new premises to 
the amount of about £3,000 had been received. 


Annual meetings of the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Association will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 5th, 6th, and 7th. 
The Council meeting will take place on the first 
of these days at 2, St. James’s-square, by the 
invitation of Lady Lubbock. A general meeting 
of the members and friends will be held in the 
Chelsea Town Hall on the afternoon of May 6th, 
for the purpose of adopting the annual report 
and hearing the decisions arrived at by the 
Council; and Lady Gertrude Cochrane will 
receive the Council and the friends of the move- 
ment in the evening at 12, Queen’s-gate. The 
usual conference of branch secretaries will take 
place on the Thursday at 15, Cheyne-walk, by 
invitation of Mrs. Leonard Courtney. Owing to 
her frequent absences from London, the Duchess 
of St. Albans has declined to allow herself to be 
nominated for re-election as president, and Miss 
Ainsworth, the association's secretary for over 
seven years, will be obliged, on account of ill- 
health, to retire from that position. 


HEADACHES AND THEIR RELIEF. 


Who is there who does not from time to time 
suffer from headache? and very large is the 
number of persons who are subject to this 
affliction at frequent intervals, and rendered 
thereby almost incapable of work, or even of 
bearing the light of day. This infirmity, too, is 
almost sure to develop itself in those who are 
subject to it, at precisely the moment when it is 
most inconvenient; the nervous anxiety not to 
have an headache upon occasions of pressure 
being exactly the means of causing one to come 
on. Any preparation which is not an opiate, 
but Siseoada in actually driving away the head- 
ache or neuralgia in the face, and restoring the 
sufferer to a normal condition of comfort and 
activity, is a precious boon to myriads of suf- 
ferers. Many of these will find the required 
remedy in “ Kaputine.”’ which can be had from 
any chemist in parcels of 18 doses for 1s., or 
direct by post from the Kaputine Company, 
Lidgett-street, Huddersticld. There is medical 
testimony that it is in no way a dangerous drug, 
and evidence from a large number of the public 
that it has been found advantageous in cases of 
obstinate and constitutional tendency to head- 
ache, as well as in passing attacks. It is very 
important to be quite sure that there is nothing 
injurious to the health in a remedy of this 
powerful description, and accordingly we quote 
from a report issued by no less an authority 
than Dr. A. B. Gritiiths, F.C.S., F.R.S., Edin- 
burgh; M.C.S., Paris, and St. Petersburgh ; 
Diplome de I’Institute de France, «c., in which 
he says: ‘‘ Unfortunately, a large number of 
so-called headache remedies, tic powders, &c., 
which are offered to the public by shopkeepers 
and others are worse than useless, and in many 
cases have been proved to be dangerous sub- 
stances, so that it is necessary for sufferers, for 
their health’s sake, to accept only a known and 
tried remedy like ‘Kaputine,’ which has the 
strong recommendation of being carefully pre- 
pared from the purest drugs by and under the 
direction of a syndicate of qualified men. There 
is no doubt that ‘ Kaputine’ is a most valuable 
remedy.” 


OUR CAUSE IN THE PRESS. 


It is both interesting and instructive to know 
to some extent how the woman's cause is treated 
of in the newspaper press. Journalists are no 
more than human, and so are often in the 
wrong; but even if their ideas are wrong- 
headed or not properly informed, there is stul 
much value in seeing hose we are being repre- 
sented or understood, while when our brothers 
represent us generously, or even fairly and 
justly, it isa source of great satisfaction and 
encouragement to know tt. 


WOMEN ON THE NEW EDUCATION 
BILL “COMMITTEES.” 

(From the Western Daily Mercury.) 
Amone the criticisms of the Education Bill 
which are daily appearing, the Times contains 
an interesting and trenchant one from the pen 
of Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, editor of the 
Woman's Sicnat. This lady, who has been a 
member of the London School Board, and who 
has for many years taken a leading part in 
advocating social reforms, condemns the Bill as 
a complete revolution in the wrong direction in 
the educational system of the country. To use 
her own expressive language, it is ‘‘ a somersault 
cast in a backward direction in the main, but 
incontestably a complete ‘head-over-heels,’ 
ending in an entirely different place from that 
now occupied.” She contends that to so early 
uproot the School Board system, and to substi- 
tute for it an untried plan—a ‘ novel authority, 
appointed from inexperienced sources, and 
almost irresponsible,’ is ‘‘a blunder in state- 
craft.’ With regard to the county authorities, 
Mrs. Miller lays emphasis on the point which we 
thought it our duty to give prominence to im- 
mediately after the publication of the Bill, viz., 
that the co-opted members may be only a bare 
minority of one, and are likely to be mainly repre- 
sentatives of the Church. ‘' There must,” as she 
says, “‘be a bare majority of persons who have 
been returned to the County Councils by the 
ratepayers, but the rest may be persons whom 
the public have had nothing to do with choosing. 
It requires no great prophetic courage to predict 
that in the vast majority of cases the outsiders 
appointed will be the parish clergy. But any- 
how, there is no experience of such an indirect 
method of representation proving a success. It 
is hard enough for public opinion to control 
members of Boards who are dieautly elected by 
the public. When a Board has not to be 
directly responsible té the public at all, but 
merely owes its appointment to a representative 
body, the sense of responsibility dies away 
altogether.” Mrs. Miller complains, and justly, 
that there is 1.0 provisién in the Bill to facilitate 
the presence of women on the new Educational 
Authorities. The County Councils may nominate 
one or more women as members of the 
Statutory Committee; but, composed as they 
are. is it likely that they will do so? We think 
the chance is so remote as to make it almost 
absolutely certain that there will be no lady 
members. 


(From the Glasgow Daily Herald.) 


The hostile criticisins which have been passed 
upon the Bill have mostly been of a general and 
somewhat vague kind; but a point made by 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller in her letter which appears 
in to-day’s Times, breaks new ground, and is 
worth consideration. Mrs. Miller was for a 
long time a member of the London School 
Board, and therefore has practical experience of 
educational work, which entitles her views to a 
respectful hearing. She says that the new 
educational authority which is to be appointed 
by the County Council, when they take over 
the new educational powers which the Bill of 
the Government proposes to confer upon them, 
may prevent women having any share in the 
work. ‘Each County Council,” Mrs. .Miller 
points out, ‘is to have the right to decide for 
itself what shall be the composition of these 
new all-powerful bodies, and may choose if 
women shall or shall not form part of them,” 
and Mrs. Miller goes on to denounce this as “a 
retrograde step.” If it could be reasonably 
supposed, as Mrs. Miller appears to suppose, 
that women will be rigorously denied all 
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opportunity of joining the Education Com- 
mittees which are to be formed, that fact might 
form a fair objection which ought to be met. 
But it is not a reasonable supposition to 
indulge in. Where women have proved their 
special fitness for the work they will no doubt 
be chosen to leaven the mass of masculine 
educationalists, who will naturally and 
necessarily form the majority of each educational 
authority. It is exactly one of those cases in 
which public opinion will make itself felt, and 
then will insist on having what it wants. The 
County Councils are popularly elected bodies, 
and if their constituents want women on the 
Education Committees, and make that want 
unmistakably known, the County Councils will 
have to appoint women among the members of 
the committee chosen from outside. 


WOMEN AND PEACE, 
(From the Financial Post.) 


[Such language as the following will cease 
when women have the Suffrage. | 

Some females who style themselves secre- 
taries of the Women’s Peace Committee in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, and the United States 
of America have signed a document in favour of 
an Anglo-American court of arbitration, a court 
which would have not the remotest influence 
upon most of the signatories in question. Why 
do not these women mind their own business, 
and darn stockings or sew on shirt buttons ? 
The only explanation is that they have a twist 
in their minds. Their names are unknown to 
fame, and no further acquaintanceship with 
them is desired by ‘‘ The Man in the Moon.” 


“MRS. SOMEBODY’S HUSBAND.” 
(From the St. James's Gazette.) 


[Here is what is considered a very ridiculous 
notion by the St. James's Gazette: Why it is 
not as much of an honour for a man to have 
been chosen as the life partner of a woman of 
great and publicly recognised abilities, as it is 
for a lady to be the wife of a male celebrity, is 
not considered to need explanation. | 

Another sign of the times. Formerly, when 
it became necessary to mention the name of a 
married lady in print, it was sometimes thought 
desirable to describe her as the wife of Mr. 
So-and-So. It is the other way round now. 
The New Woman is so much more important 
than the Old Man that the latter is naturally 
known only as the husband of the former. So 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, in announcing a book by 
Mr. E. Clairmont, on South Africa, directs our 
attention to this author by i: forming us that he 
is “the husband of ‘ George ! :erton.’’’ Happy 
husband to have so famous a wife! Happy 
wife to be able to confer so much distinction on 
your spouse when he takes to authorship! 
Presently the pleasant custom will go further, 
The personal “ par" of the future may run 
thus :— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (husband of 
the Hon. Mrs. Taper Tadpole, so well known in 
connection with the People’s Festive After- 
noons) will introduce the Budget on I’riday. 

Professor Chumpchop (husband of ‘ Varicosa 
Vane,” the authoress of ‘ Byways on a Bicycle’) 
is about to publish the tenth and concluding 
volume of his History of Greek and Roman 
Civilisation. 


ED 


DO THE DUTY NEXT YOU. 


Ix that moment when, as to most at some time 
or other, a kind of despairing feeling comes to 
you—when energy lags, and the heart, bitten 
by the chill of some disappointment, sinks far 
below the zero point—then the safety for you 
and the sure path into more genial spiritual 
health is the duty next you. Do that anyway. 


| Even with failing feeling and nerveless hands 


compel yourself to do it. Do not put it off, 
Do not allow yourself bewailingly to wait for 
better mood. Do the duty next you, or any- 
way try at it. At least a tine sense of 
accomplishment. shall come in, a very real 
consciousness of personal heroisin.— Wayland 


Hoyt, D.D. 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESSES. 


Tne right to talk freely is a very precious 
one. 
of reformers and the dread of the upholders 


of all hoary abuses. A large part of the 


struggles for liberty in the past have been 


struggles pure and simple for the right of 
free speech, either by word of mouth or 


through the Press. It is not easy to draw 
a complete dividing line between man and 
the lower animals in any other respect than 
in this matter of speech. The more intel- 
ligent of the beasts show every sign of 
intellectual power with the exception of 
being able to talk. Our having this means 
of conveying the workings of one mind to the 
comprehension of another is the reason for 
the superior development of man from age to 
age over that of his humbler fellow-creatures. 
It is because by this means much of the 
knowledge and experience gained by one 
generation can be transmitted to the suc- 
eeding one, that human progress becomes 
a reality from age to age. It is by the exercise 
of the faculty of speech that we ascertain in 
what directions change is required, and 
persuade one another to united action to 
secure such change. Let no one, therefore, 
jeer at congresses of any description on the 
score of their being nothing but talk, for 
talk is at one time the most potent means 
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of securing action and the most valuable 
way to settle what action ought to be taken. 

That talk may be sometimes pure waste 
of time, vapid and unimportant, and 
incapable of influencing, is not to the point. 
As the chaff grows on the wheat, and is 
borne therewith from the field, so must 
idle and even injurious talk ‘mingle with 
that which is to arouse and arrest thought 
and result in beneficial action. As regards 
questions that affect women particularly, 
it is better that there should be a great deal 
of even foolish talk than that there should 
be a timid silence, such as has obtained 
too long. It is because generation after 
generation of women have passed to the 
grave without recording what they could 
not but think and perceive about their own 
position in society, that things have been 
left in so unsatisfactory a state for the 
women of to-day. The reforms that have 
been made in regard to the legal and social 
position of women‘since Queen -Victoria 


without any doubt, the most extraordinary 


so important. 
undoubtedly based upon 
economical 
our general social habits and conditions, 
that originated in the main with the appli- 
cation of the power of steam to human 
necessities. 


These changes have been 
the 


came to the throne are, it may be said 


body of changes ever accomplished in so 
short a space of time in regard to matters 


great 
alterations, the changes in 


But although it was those 
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in evidence, and as every magazine of to-day 
will equally display, far more than enough 
of men’s views of what women should be, 
do and think. If there is any purpose at 
all in holding congresses on women’s 
questions it is to endeavour to obtain 
women’s own views. Apart from this, 
which may be called an underlying prin- 
ciple, there is the important practical fact 
that men are very apt to make disturbances 
at women’s meetings. There was an illus- 
tration of this in London in 1892, so 
distressing as to have made many timid 
spirits quite afraid to hold a large London 
Women’s Suffrage meeting again. At the 
recent Paris Congress, as was pointed out 
in these columns last week, all the noisy 
and ridiculous features of the proceedings 
were connected with the speeches of men. 
The German Women’s Congress, supposing 
their Emperor allows it to take place, ought 
to be a gathering of much interest and of 
great importance to the women of that 
country. If men are either excluded from 
its meetings altogether, or only allowed to 
be present, as they were at Chicago, as 
auditors—a capacity in which, it may be 
added, judging by the American experience, 
they are very willing to attend—there can 
be little doubt that the Congress, under the 
management which has it in hand, will be 
conducted with order and decorum, and 
will not fail to produce a useful impression 
and to suggest valuable thought. 


It is the foundation of all the hopes 


economical changes that produced a pres- 
sure sufficient to compel women to break 
through the old traditions of silence and 
speechless endurance, yet the immediate 
cause of all the changes has been the fact 
that they have so broken through past 
traditions, and begun to speak for 
themselves. 

Even foolish speech, therefore, is an 
improvement upon the silence and reserve 
which at one time obtained ; but it is none 
the less eminently desirable that speech 
upon women’s questions shall, as far as 
possible, be sensible, well considered, and 
based upon wide knowledge and prolonged 
thought. It is not possible for the pro- 
moters of a Woman’s Congress to ensure 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


At the time of going to press the situation in 
Africa is a very serious one. The Europeans 
shut up in Buluwayo are in imminent danger 
from the natives, who far outnumber them. 
There seems no reasonable explanation why 
the natives have risen at this moment. It is 
thought to have come about in part because 
of the abortive Jameson raid, and in part from 
some regulations for killing the cattle of the 
natives in consequence of an outbreak of. 
disease. It is a highly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. If the natives meet with success it 
will be practically impossible for this country 


that everything that is said shall be of this 
character. 
when the promoters of a gathering of this 
kind apply too rigidly their own ideals of 
what is right and what is sensible in con- 
sidering the persons who shall be invited 
to contribute to the discussion. They may 
easily thereby exclude the most advanced 
and valuable thought of the hour. But, to 
a certain degree, judgment should preside 
over the selection of the speakers who are 
to be regarded as in any way officially 
sanctioned and authoritatively invited to 
deliver their opinions. 

One point in particular may be earnestly 
commended to the attention of all those who 
hereafter endeavour to organise Women’s 
Congresses, viz., that men should take no 
part, except perhaps as hearers, m the pro- 
ceedings. Wehavehad in past ages, as books 
dating to the very origin of printing remain 


Indeed, there is great danger 


to avoid being drawn into the fray. In fact, 
already a detachment of British troops is being 
sent to a Cape station to allow of the local 
troops being moved on for immediate active 
service. 


Public opinion about the Education Bill is 
growing and becoming more formulated. 
Opposition to its proposals come from quarters 
so various as the old Birmingham Education 
League, the Liberation! Society, the delegates 
of the Non-County Boroughs Association, 
and the various Nonconformist bodies. The 
Roman Catholic bishops, on the other hand, 
have issued a manifesto explaining that it will 
not go far enough to meet their views; they 
claim that the State should pay the entire 
expense of maintaining the schools of their 
denomination, in which the emblems of the faith 
shall be exposed, and the priests shall 
enter and direct the religious teaching. This, 
apparently, they claim the State shall do 
wherever the Catholic faithful please to set up 
a school. 
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The Churchmen, too, are not fully pleased, 
though on the whole they are glad at the idea 
of an extra rate of no small dimensions being 
given to their schools. But they still wish for 
more, and in particular object to the obligation 
to spend this new grant from the taxes on the 
teaching work. A ‘Wiltshire Rector” writes 
to the Times to point out candidly that there 
are ten thousand parishes in the kingdom in 
which there its no organisation on the part of 
Nonconformists to enable them to take advan- 
tage of the clause in the Bill allowing every 
denomination to teach its own special dogmas 
in the schools. 


* * 


The important point which was at once 
called attention to here—that the new Com- 
mittees might be composed entirely of men, 
and that women not being on County Councils 
would have but little chance of being nominated 
on the “‘ Education Committees” by those bodies, 
has been made the subject of a memorial by 
the Women’s Local Government Society, 
addressed to Sir John Gorst, and signed on 
behalf of the Society by Lady F. Cavendish, 
Sir James Stansfeld, Miss Cons, and Baron 
Dimsdale. 


* ae % 


We congratulate Sir Matthew White Ridley 
on his appointment of Miss May Abraham, now 
senior lady factory inspector, to the rank of 
superintendent inspector. How well deserved 
the promotion is, by the ability, knowledge of 
the subject, and tact in action, of Miss Abraham, 
our readers are aware from the sketch of her 
and notice of her book published in the SicnaL 
of March 5th. It is, moreover, very satisfactory 
to find the Conservative Home Secretary thus 
confirming the policy of the Liberal one in this 
matter of women factory inspectors. 


The following paragraph has been sent to me 
by several readers, who are indignant at it :— 

A MaaistratTE Suacests WIFE-THRASHING.— 
At the Middlesex Sessions on Saturday Emily 
and Frederick Hutton pleaded guilty to neglect- 
ing their daughter Lydia in a manner likely to 
cause unnecessary suffering or injury to health. 
The girl was nine years of age, and in February 
last aie. The prosecution contended that it 
had been neglected for five or six months before. 
Mr. Littler sentenced the woman to 12 and the 
man to 6 nionths’ imprisonment, remarking 
that the man would have been within his rights 
had he given his wife a good thrashing for such 
conduct as hers. It was not often he sug- 
gested such a proceeding, but at least it would 
have called the attention of the police to her 
conduct before. 

* 


One of my correspondents comments on the 
anomaly of a man who himself was so far re- 
sponsible for the offence as to deserve six 
months’ imprisonment, being nevertheless told 
that he should have administered: punishment 
for it to somebody else. Certainly the accom- 
plice is not the person who should execute 
justice; and it is very doubtful wisdom for a 
magistrate to endeavour to encourage even the 
indignant bystander to usurp those functions 
that the law should effectively fulfil. What are 
laws, and magistrates, and prisons, and police- 
men, and parish doctors all for, if even a 
husband, himself not to blame, is to be autho- 
rised to pass judgment and execute the sentence 
on his own wife? At the same time, the neglect 
in such a cruel manner as in this case, of a 
child by its mother, is so vile an offence that I 
cannot help a grain of sympathy with the 
Sessions Judge’s opinion—just a grain. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
Should women pick oakum? This question 
of privilege was raised by Elizabeth Forrest, 46, 
an inmate of Lewisham Workhouse, who was 
charged at Greenwich on Friday with refusing 
to perform her allotted task of work. John 
Connors, the labour master, said by direction of 
Mr. Higgins, the master, he gave the prisoner 
three pounds of oakum which she refused to 
pick. The prisoner said it was an abominable 
thing to give women oakum to pick. Connors 
explained thatthe Guardians had ordered oakum 
to be given to women who were refractory. The 
prisoner protested against this sort of punish- 
ment, and said she was a parishioner of 
Lewisham, and not a tramp. Five days’ hard 
labour, however, was awarded her by the 
magistrate. Certainly, picking oakum seems 
very hard work for a woman’s hands. 
* ook 
Mr. Hazell, on Monday, asked the President 
of the Local Government Board ‘“ whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that a large 
and growing number of persons, estimated at 
from 50,000 to 60,000 in London alone, sleep in 
refuges and similar places, and there become 
infested with vermin, and that the same con- 
ditions prevail in some of the larger provincial 
cities. He also asked whether, since this ver- 
minous state hinders even deserving persons in 
their efforts to get employment and spreads 
the evil among the general population when 
they go to the parks and to other places of 
public resort, the President of the Local 
Government Board can recommend the sanitary 
authorities and the Poor Law authorities to 
permit, as far as they find practicable, all 
verminous persons who may apply to them to 
be cleansed by the aid of the apparatus which 
these authorities already possess, such cleansing 
to be without charge and without the applicants 
being in any way treated as paupers.”’ 


This is not an agreeable subject, but it is one 
of vast real importance to the industrious but 
unfortunate working poor. The reply was that 
the question would be considered by the Local 
Government Board. Perhaps lady members of 
Boards of Guardians might make some useful 
suggestions on the subject in their respective 
localities. : 

There has been a strange quarrel at Bristol. 
Samuel Blower has summoned two church- 
wardens, William Stagg and William Frost, for 
assault. The case arose out of a dispute over 
the separation of the sexes at the services, a 
number of male parishioners insisting on sitting 
with their families. Complainant was one of 
these, and there were difficulties, culminating 
in a scene at the evening service of Sunday 
week, when an attempt was made to eject Mr. 
Blower from the ‘* women’s side”’ of the church, 
where he was with his wife and daughter. He 
held on bravely to the benches; witnesses 
calculated that the struggle lasted from seven 
to fifteen minutes. The magistrates regarded 
the legal points involved as so important that 
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Mr. Hall Caine has had the courage to say 
that the American women are more intellectual 
and better educated than the men, because the 
men there have been willing to “put their 
women on a pedestal, and have thought more of 
their wives and daughters than of themselves.” 
Whereas, he declares, Englishmen as a rule are 
intellectually superior to their women, not 
because of any natural inferiority in us, but 
because ‘‘the Englishman is given to think- 
ing first of himself and of his sons, 
and only next of his wife and his daugh- 
ter." Whether Englishmen will like this 
plais: speaking remains to be seen; but Mr. 
Hal] Caine is certainly on firm ground when 
he adds that ‘‘Englishwomen, at any rate till 
recently, have encouraged their men in 80 
acting.” Among the great middle class, the 
most conventional and slowest to move of any, 
this subordination of the women in education, 
convenience, and consideration is very marked. 
Middle-class girls, even now, hardly ever get a 
chance except where there are no boys in the 
family. 
%* 

French women, a correspondent remarks, 
labour under great injustice in many respects, 
and particularly in relation to property when 
they marry. The Frenchwoman is not only 
a helpmeet, she is an active partner in the 
concern of her husband, for generally when they 
start together in life her dowry, or “dot,” is 
put into the business, and she considers it her 
duty to guard it and see that it realises interest. 
The constant presence of the tradesman’s wife 
in the shop, either behind the counter or at the 
little desk, which stands in the centre of 
the floor, is one of the first things remarked 
by visitors to France. But what is the secret of 
her assiduous attention is this—she is anxious 
to make sure that her husband does not squander 
the capital she has brought into the business. 
In this “* feministe ’? movement, as it is called in 
France, she is now seeking to obtain some 
control over any profits which it may have 
made by reason of her own exertions. As it is, 
in case of divorce or separation, she has no right 
to withdraw more than the amount which she 
brought into it. A very interesting social 
problem is involved in this ‘dot ” system which 
prevails in France, and scores of women remain 
with husbands whom they know to be unfaithful 
to them simply for the sake of protecting the 
capital which they brought to the marriage 
contract. 


Madame Marie Samary, a distinguished 
French actress, has conceived the idea of found- 
ing a theatre for girls. She is the sister of the 
late Jeanne Samary, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and she hopes soon to open her playhouse on 
the Rue de Ponthieu, Paris. One of the first 
plays to be performed will be Duveyrier’s 
‘* Faute de s’entendre.”” Madame Samary says 
that she thought of the plan early in the winter, 
when her niece wanted to see a play. She 
glanced over the list of entertainments, and 
found that there was only one performance to 


they committed Stagg for trial at the Quarter | which she could safely tuke « young and 


Sessions in order to get the decision of the 


Recorder. 
* 


A correspondent writes to me about this case : 
—* This pernicious custom of separating families 
is growing insidiously in various churches, 
frivolous reasons being given to mislead the 
public. Really, it is an effort to revive the 
Jewish ‘Court of the Women,’ and merely 
allowing them to pick up the sacramental 
crumbs after their ‘ Heads.’ ” 


innocent relative.’ 


1 learn from the Deutsche Hausfranuen 
Zeitung (Berlin) that Fraulein Sieglinde Stier, 
who took the M.D. degree at Bern last year, 
has been acting as honorary physician at the 
Dessau Municipal Hospital. She speaks with 
grateful appreciation of the head doctor, who 
gives her exactly the same position as that of 
the male honorary physicians. On April Ist, 
Fraulein Stier undertook the office of assistent 


pean hen 


“SS 


Chats twith the Bonseturte 

ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS 
OF NOTE. 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT. 


Ir is difficult to imagine how the British 
nation would by this time have been fed had 
it not been for the abundant supply of meat 
from the Colonies. The high price at which 
meat had stood for some years had made it 
necessary for the working classes to restrict 
themselves to a scanty allowance of animal 
food, and this often of poor quality. The 
difficulty of providing joints of meat for their 
families was, te af also severely felt by 
people who are comparatively well-to-do. It 
was, therefore, not a little surprising that the 
first consignments of New Zealand frozen 
mutton and lamb met with contemptuous 
neglect. The meat was said to be dry, 
tasteless, and to have suffered general 
deterioration {rom the process necessary for 
its shipment, and to be so inferior to the 
home-grown article as to make it beneath 
the notice of discerning housekeepers. How 
lo rejudices against these excellent supplies 
of gierital meat would have lasted is uncertain 
had it not been discovered that the delicious 
little legs of mutton, tender and juicy, supplied 
by first-class butchers at the price of English 
meat were really the legs of New Zealand lambs, 
that chops, cutlets, saddles and haunches, 
praised for their unusual tenderness and quality, 
were frozen meat under another name. Once 
having been made aware of the deception which 
had been practised upon it, the public wished 
to get the meat under its own name and dis- 
cussed it on its own merits, with the result that 
there are now but few families of any class in 
which New Zealand meat is not constantly used. 

There are, of course, different qualities of 
Colonial as there are of British animals, and 
anyone who finds the former inferior may 
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to. Professor Laehr, at Zehlendorf, where she 


New Zealand mutton after leaving the 
has the care of the women lunatics. 


refrigerator requires a certain amount of hang- 
ing to render it tender. 

In warm weather New Zealand mutton is 
superior to English in keeping qualities. When 
hanging, New Zealand mutton should be so 
placed that the juices will not run out of the cut 
end; thus hind quarters, haunches, and legs 
should be hung knuckle end downwards, loins and 
saddles by the flaps, giving them a horizontal 
position. This is most important. In like 
manner, when cooking, the cut end should be 
exposed to the fire first, so as to seal it, and 
thus keep the gravy in the joint. New Zealand 
mutton should be kept in a dry place, and 
be wiped occasionally with a dry cloth. New 
Zealand lamb does not require hanging, but 
should be cooked as soon as thawed. 

We may mention that Mr. E. Montague 
Nelson, perhaps the largest importer of New 
Zealand supplies in the woild, has recently 
invented and patented a system of defrosting 
frozen meat. It is now in daily operation at 
Nelson’s Wharf. The process is simply an 
application by artificial means of the ordinary 
laws of nature, and meat so treated recovers all 
the characteristics of the freshly killed article. 
If any of our readers are anxious to try the 
meat, and are unable to procure it, let them 
send a postcard to the (. C. & D. Co., Nelson’s 
Wharf, Commerciul-road, Lambeth, and they 
will at once be put in the way of carrying out 
their desire. 

This week’s space will not perimit of our giving 
some recipes specially adapted for the use of New 
Zcaland meat, which, by its tender and juicy 
qualities, lends itself to scientific as well as plain 
cookery. In a future paper we will recommend 
housel:eepers some dishes which repay some 
slight additional trouble by making the meat 
not only to be more appreciated, but to go 
further. Mary PHILIPPA. 


x * 

Of the 10 Austrian ladies who have in foreign 
countries taken the degree which it was im- 
possible for them to obtain in their native land, 
four have been able to practise in Austria. 
Frau Kerschbaumer, M.D., has had charge of 
an ophthalmic institution at Salzburg, but is now 
in St. Petersburg, where she has received an 
appointment. Drs. Keck and Krajewska occupy 
cficial medical posts at Mostar and Dolna- 
‘Tuzla. Fraulein von Roth has been appointed 
by the Minister of War to the medical superin- 
tendence of the Institution for the Daughters of 
Officers at Vienna. 


This lady was born in October, 1861, at the 
Castle of Bibersberg, in the Carpathians, her 
father being a military officer of high rank. 
From her early girlhood Miss Roth set her 
mind on obtaining an intellectual training, and, 
after distinguishing herself in general study, she 
went through the medical courses at Zurich and 
Geneva, at which latter place she took her 
degree. In 1892 Fraulein Roth and her mother 
returned to Vienna, where the young lady M.D. 
completed her hospital practice at the Maria 
Theresa Clinical School. The gentlemen doctors 
—many of whom were strongly prejudiced 
against the entrance of women into the profes- 
sion—have received their lady colleague with 
the utmost courtesy. Miss Roth now holds the 
post of assistant to the Medical Superintendent 
of the hospital. 


* * * 


Is bicycling really a penance or a pleasure ? 
The Sultan thinks it can be easily made the 
former, at any rate. According to the Lady 


A NICE DINNER FOR 
EIGHT PERSONS. 


Cyclist, the Sultan some time ago introduced | safely conclude that the butcher had better be By T. J. G. 
bicycles into his harem for the punishment ae for one who buys only of first-class — 
of refractory wives. Now, it appears from the | * teak bop ens occasionally that, from want MENU. 
same authority, the Ameer of Afghanistan in-| of gome little precaution, New Zealand meat Thick Soup. 


tends to provide the ladies of his family with 
bicycles, which have been accordingly ordered 
from Coventry, the object in this case being 
pastime and not punishment. 


does not come to table in its best condition, we 
offer the following hints for its treatment in 
cooking :— 

With respect to roasting, by whatever 
method, it should be noted that in the beginning 
of the process a considerable degree of heat 
should be applied to the joint for about ten 
minutes, as in this way the pores of 
the meat are closed, which prevents the 
gravy running out. Before putting the 
meat to the fire, rub it thoroughly with 
salt, a little pepper and flour. The flavour 
of the meat is thus heightened, and salt does 
not, as some people suppose, cause the juices 
to run out. 

The old rule of a quarter of an hour to 
a pound is a good one, but some discretion 
in applying it is necessary; the thickness 
of the joint, the time it has been hung, 
its age and quality should be taken into 
account. One sign that meat is done is that it 
begins to give out little jets of steam. After 
being gently thawed frozen meat takes rather 
less time than ordinary to cook. It is a good 
plan to have some dripping made hot in_the 
pan, so that basting may begin early and be 
continued every ten minutes after the heat is 
moderated. 

When meat is cooked in a closed range 
the greatest care must be taken to keep 
the oven clean. If fat be allowed to remain 
from day to day on the sides or floor of the 
oven, it impregnates the meat with a most 
unpleasant and unwholesome odour. 

With respect to boiling meat, it has been well 
said that ‘the best way is not to boil it at all,” 
which means that the process must be so 
carried out that the water never reaches boiling 
point. The pores of the meat should be closed 
in boiling in the same way as in roasting, and 
after this is done, by rapid boiling for a few 
minutes, the cooking should then be finished at 
simmering point. 


Loin of Mutton, stuffed and rolled. 
Onion Sauce. Sea Kale. 
Potato Mould. 

Date Pudding. Lemon Cheese Cakes. 


x x * Celery and Cheese. 


There is no token, in and around London at 
any rate, of a diminution in the number of lady 
cyclists. Everybody who tries it appears to 
like it, and to find benefit from the exercise. 
The great point to remember is to avoid extreme 
fatigue or excess in exertion. Here are some 
wise words from a noted Belgian authority :— 
‘Many people, and among them self-constituted 
authorities, appear to think that gymnastics, to 
be effective, must be conducted with great 
energy. This is all very well for military train- 
ing, or for the attainment of rapidity of execu- 
tion of any special task, but is not what is 
required in the training of young women. 
Muscular capacity depends on muscular con- 
tractibility, and this condition is best promoted 
by frequent moderate exercise. The muscles 
can even be enlarged and strengthened by 
massage, without contraction, and this has led 
to investigations which leave it beyond question 
that one of the chief benefits of gymnastics is 
that moderate exercise promotes an independent 
‘kneading’ of the muscles, which is more con- 
ducive to the accelerated flow of blood and lymph 
than more violent exercise.” 


Tick Soup.—Put 2 ozs. butter in saucepan, 
when hot put in vegetables cut up small, viz., 
three onions, one turnip, one carrot and the 
outside stalks of celery, cover close and allow 
to simmer till soft, then add one quart stock, 
made from bones of joint, and simmer one hour. 
Rub through wire sieve, and if not thick enough 
add one tablespoon browned flour moistened 
with a little cold stock. Pepper and salt to taste. 
Boil a few minutes and serve hot. Cost, 
vegetables, 2d. ; butter and flour, 2d. Total, Ad. 


Lorn oF Mutton STUFFED AND ROLLED.— 
Order this joint a day or two before wanted to 
cook, and if you cannot do it yourself get the 
butcher to bone it, sending home every scrap 
purchased. Put the bones at once into three 
pints cold water and simmer some hours, strain 
and allow to get cold; next day skim and use as 
stock for soup. Spread loin of mutton flat on 
table, cut off all superfluous fat; if this should 
weigh } 1b. it is sufficient for seasoning ; chop it 
very small, add } lb. grated bread crumbs, one 
tablespoon chopped parsley, one dessert-spoon 
mixed herbs, cayenne pepper and salt to taste, 
a grate of nutmeg and lemon rind, mix 
together with an egg well beaten. Place 
seasoning on inside of loin of mutton, roll up 
tight and tie with string ; bake nicely and serve 
in its own gravy, and with onion sauce in tureen. 
5 lbs. loin of mutton at 10d., 4s. 2d. ; bread, 1d.5 
herbs, 1d.; egg, 1d. Total, 4s. 5d. 


Poraro Moutp.—3 Ibs. potatoes boiled, and 
mashed, with 1 oz. butter or good dripping, press 
into well buttered mould, and brown in quic 
oven. 3 lbs. potatoes, 3d. ; butter, ld. Total, 4d. 


The Princess of Wales has appointed Tuesday, 
June 9th, for her opening the Bazaar in aid of 
the funds of the,Hackney and East Middlesex 
Band of Hope Union 


Date Puppine.—Pour half pint cold milk on | 


8 oz. crust of bread (left from mutton stuffing). 
When soft beat up well. Add 41b. flour, $1b. 
beef suet, finely chopped, } 1b. sugar, 2 large 
apples chopped fine, and 1 lb. dates, simply 


stoned. Add a pinch of salt and mix; press | 


into well-buttered basin and boil 5 hours. 
Make a sauce as follows :—Put in pan half pint 
milk and piece of lemon peel, moisten table- 
spoon cornflour with little cold milk; add to 
hot milk in saucepan, boil and sweeten to taste. 
Cost of Pudding: Flour, 1d.; milk and sugar, 
1d.; suet, 4d.; dates, 24d.; apples,1. Total, 
94d. Sauce: milk, 1d.; cornflour and sugar, 
3d. Total, 14d. 

Lemon CugEse CakEs.—Beat up 20zs. butter 
with 2o0zs. sugar; add juice and grated rind of 
half a lemon and 1 egg well beaten. For the 
pastry ; put 40zs. of flour in basin, rub well in 
1 oz. butter or lard, mix with very little water, 
roll out smooth and add 2o0zs. more butter in 
thin slices on one half of it, fold over and roll 
out one way five times. Line buttered tartlet 
tin with pastry and fill with cheese cake mix- 
ture, sprinkle a few currants on top, and bake 
till well browned. Cost for cheese cake mixture: 
butter, 14d.; sugar and lemon, 1ld.; egg, 1d. 
—8}d. For pastry: butter, 2d.; flour and cur- 
rants, ld. Total, 8d. Total of cheese cake, 
64d. Total cost of dinner, 8s. 6d., with cheese 
and celery. 


GOOD MENDING MATERIAL. 
A USEFUL material is made by thoroughly boil- 
ing waste paper and mixing with glue and 
plaster of paris or portland cement. It is a 
superior material with which to stop cracks and 
breaks in wood. It can be kept in a close 
stoppered bottle, and when required for use 
reduced to the consistency of gruel in hot water 


with plaster of paris added to make it slightly | 


pasty and then use it at once. It is valuable 
for stopping leakage around water pipes of all 
kinds. It will stop the leaks in iron pipes if 
the water be shut off long enough to allow it to 
set. When used for this purpose, the empty 
pipe should be wrapped with a single thickness 
of cheesecloth just wide enough to cover the 
break and then apply the pulp, pressing it in 
place much after the fashion of a lead pipe 
Joining, only larger, and then around this wrap 
a piece of muslin. A knowledge of this use for 
paper pulp may save many a plumber’s bill. 
Paper pulp and fine sawdust boiled together for 
some hours and mixed with glue dissolved in 
linseed oil makes a perfect filling for cracks in 
floors. It may be put on and left until partly 
dry and then covered with paraffin and 
smoothed with a hot iron. 


WHAT A BURGLAR DREADS. 
A REFORMED burglar, who has no further use 
for the knowledge himself, says there are three 
things a night thief dreads. 


both eyes open and barks when a needle falls, 
and the third is a newspaper. Almost always 
the paper rattles or crackles when a foot touches 
it. Unless a burglar is so desperate that he 
will risk his own life, he will leave the moment 
he strikes a house strewn with newspapers. 


One is a baby, the | 
second a little whippet dog that can sleep with | 
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THE FLIRTING HUSBAND. 
HE is actuated either by vanity that must try 
the power of his fascinations on all sorts and 
conditions of women—as girls try the effect of 
| different colours on their complexions—or he is 
moved by a brutal animalism continually seeking 
variety. He has not the slightest notion of 
giving up his wife, or foregoing any of her love, 
sweetness, or service. In the depths of that 
insignificant muscle which he calls his heart he 
feels that his wife is his best friend and is able 
to make his home the dearest spot on earth, but 
he likes to experiment upon women and see how 
aig an influence he can exert upon them. He 
as the same enjoyment in making them happy 
or miserable that any other “ boy ’’ has in givin, 
a dog a bone or a kick, and watching the anim 
perform. No woman is too old for him to 
flatter. None is too young for him to notice. 
He does not mean any more by these flirta- 
tions than a boy means by whistling on a dserk 
night to keep up his courage. The flirting 
husband means, by these cheap and altogether 
puerile flirtations, merely to attract attention 
and gain the applause that he is not able to 
obtain in any other way. He cannot dazzle 
with his business success, his intellectual attain- 
ments, or his nobly philanthropic work. He is 
not a gentleman, nor a scholar, nor a master of 
his own line of business. In deed and in truth 
he isn’t much of anything ; but if he can ‘“ make 
eyes’’ and pay pretty compliments and succeed 
| in a pose he may induce feather-headed women 
| to give him the applause that could come from 
| no other source. 
| He does not care the least thing in the world 
| for these women.” His wife tries to believe this 
| statement of his; but now and then she catches a 
| look, or a wink, not meant for her, and in a flash 
| She reads the whole story. He flirts. 
But she is bound to the stake of marital 
| duty, while slow fires are kindled under her 
rostrate form. He acts from animal instinct 
in his dealings with her and with all the world. 
If the wife of the flirting husband could learn 
to be deaf and dumb and blind to his flirtations, 
she might escape much needless misery. 
the talk, all the tears, all the prayers, all the 
anguish that she can wring from her tortured 
soul in the effort to ‘‘ save him ”’ must be idle as 
pouring water through a sieve. ‘‘ Ephraim is 
joined to his idols. Let him alone.’’ Tell the 
children a story. Read ‘Romola’”’ and see 
how George Eliot’s noble heroine taught Tito’s 
children, and forget the flirting husband as 
much as possible. 


CoRNWALL is said to be at the head of all 
other counties in the United Kingdom for free- 
dom from crimes against property. Next in 


of Wales. 


WHEN a prisoner is to be condemned to 
death in a Venetian Court, a tall and ghostly 
individual, in a black gown, walks majestically 
| to the centre of the room, bows solemnly to the 
judges, and in a cavernous voice pronounces the 
curious words, ‘‘ Remember the baker!” Just 
| 300 years ago a baker was executed in Venice 
for a crime of which he was not guilty. 


comparative honesty come the western counties ! 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 

the opinions expressed by correspondents. 

Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED 
HUSBAND'S BROTHER. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—Allow me to congratulate you 
on being the only Editor who has emphasised 
the fact that, if we have a law legalising the 
marriage to a deceased wife's sister, we must 
have a law legalising also the marriage to a 
deceased husband's brother. It is extraordinary 
that advanced women seem unable to see that 
distinctions of this sort are only a milder form 
of the Hindoo law, which does not allow a 
widow to marry again, while the man is allowed 
every license.— Yours truly, 
Emma Warpiaw Best. 
17, Netherwood-road, West Kensington. 


Mapam,—I note that, in speaking of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, vou say as to aks 
marriage of a widow with her deceased hus- 
band’s brother, ‘‘The stock arguments for the 
union of a widower with his sister-in-law would 
apply equally to that of a widow with her 
brother-in-law ; and so far from any Scriptural 
objection existing to the marriage of a man to 
his dead brother’s widow, such a marriage was, 
under certain conditions, distinctly made com- 
pulsory under Mosaic Law.”’ My point is this :— 
The two cases—marriage of a widower with a 
deceased wife’s sister, and marriage of a widow 
with deceased husband’s brother, are not 
parallel. Whilst I heartily endorse the senti- 
ment ‘Fair play and no favour” as between 
men and women in the race of life, and am 
earnestly in sympathy with the forward move- 
ment of women, I do think we have one of 

| the few instances where we should not ask 
| similar legislation. 
' Here Nature steps in and demands different 
| treatment of the sexes simply because their 
| physical conditions differ. In this case, I take 
| it, the question of consanguinity enters, and the 
physiological reasons that render it undesirable 
that cousins skould marry bear equally in this 
| relation. This law of nature is recognised and 
reckoned with by those who rear special breeds 
of horses, dogs, &c., and, after all, we humans 
in these matters share the animal nature of the 
lower races. 

| Before closing I would like to express my 

obligation to the Woman’s Sinan for much of 

my knowledge of the great questions of the 
present day. I feel that we women owe much 
| to it, in the extended outlook, both mental and 
| political, that we enjoy. Women are beginning 
| to feel that divine discontent which is the great 

‘ lever in all social and political reform; and, as 
I said before, much of this we owe to the 
organisations which the Woman's SiGnau has 
been largely instrumental in fostering, if not 

| actually in bringing into being.—I am, Madam, 

' Yours faithfully, A. L. Pornton NEWMAN. 

Lyndhurst, Barry Dock. 


ELLIN’ 


For INFANTS 
and INWALIDS. 


For particulars of MELLIN’S ART COMPETITIO 


Children under twelve only a penny stamp is required, 


FOOD 


Mellin’s Food is similar to Breast Milk Chemically and as beneficial Physiologically. 


Samples post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS. Stafford St., Peckham, §S.E. 


N apply to the Works, as above, enclosing « penny stamped addressed envelope and post card unaddressed. 


— > 
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THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—I fully endorse your trenchant 
leading article anent the proposed Education 
Bill, but regret you should have used as an 
illustration of the impolicy of indirect election 
the case of the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 
1st. Because many able men, such as Mr. 
techy and others, do not believe in the wisdom 
of allowing a mass of ill-informed men to elect 
members of 


large Boards. During a long 


public life I have witnessed many illustrations 
of the cry, ‘“‘ Not this man, but bas.” I 


could name many parishes in London where 
good men have m discarded in favour of 
mediocres, mainly through lack of knowledge of 
the capacity of the candidates. 

Qnd. Because you ae ye the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as the outcome of indirect 
election, while you forget or overlook the sins 
in building work of a notable instance of direct 
election—the London School Board. 

--In justice to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
of which I was a member, allow me to quote 
the following extract from Lord Hersc ell’s 
Report on the Royal Commission of Inquiry :— 

‘‘ While we have thus endeavoured to measure 
out the responsibility which belongs not only to 
some of the individual members of the Board, 
but to the Board itself, we think it ought in 
ree to be borne in mind that the irregu- 

ities to which we have been calling attention 
in the preceding phs of our report cover 
but a very small surface of the sphere of the 
’s operations. It has had a multitude of 
duties to perform, and very + works have 
been constructed by it, which have transformed 
the face of some of the most important 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. And there has 
been no evidence that corruption or malpractice 
has affected or marred the greater part of the 
work which it has accomplished. The same 
may be said, too, in relation to the conduct of 
the vast majority of the members of the Board. 
We have received very numerous communica- 
tions, some anonymous, some bearing the 
signature of the writers, impugning the action 
of the Board and certain of its members, but 
against the vast majority of them not even a 
suspicion of corruption or misconduct has been 
breathed.” 

Nature does not elect, but select. Having 
been the subject of direct and indirect election, 
I can testify that the vestries looked much more 
keenly after their re 
ratepayers.—Faithfully yours, 

GrorcE HILL. 
88 East-hill, Wandsworth, 
April 11th 1896. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNaL, 


Mapam,—I have just returned from Paris, and 
wish to draw the attention of your readers to a 
205, Rue St. 
Honoré, is central, being quite near the Louvre, | 


home from home in that city.’ 


noble devoted women. 
want everyone to know of this quiet resting 


resentatives than did the 


8 
| and 12 for 3/-, post paid They are sony Bone: any open 
| situation and fairly rich garden soil being ey require. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
is open to ladies or gentlemen for board, apart- 
ments, or refreshments. Prices are very reason- 
able, and as I am told this is the only temperance 
restaurant in France, has a claim upon the 
support of all interested in good work. The 
house is under the supervision of Miss de 
Broen, President in France of W.W.C.T.U. 
One window, ee is full of texts of 
scripture in various languages. There is always 
a crowd of passers-by reading these texts. 
Miss de Broen calls it ‘‘ The King’s Window,” 
and it has been the means of many persons 


being brought to the truth. Anyone staying at 
this home will hear much that is cheering and 


delightful of the temperance and Christian 
social and medical work in Paris done by these 
I send this because I 


place.— Yours truly, M. A. LANCASTER. 


ST. MARY’S HOME, REIGATE. 
Mapam,—Will every reader of the Woman’s 
SicnaL kindly send to me (Miss Hoddinott, 
matron of St. Mary’s Home, Reigate) one 
shilling to enable us to give the girls a week at 


the seaside in June? Laundry work is trying | be 


in hot weather, and no girls more appreciate 
paddling in the sea than the girls of St. Mary’s. 
Our work would not suffer, as we should go in 
three or four parties, and the thought of living 
a week in the water is like fai land to our 


industrious girls. Lad. 


Henry Somerset has 


kindly promised £5, and Mr. Short, of Finsbury 
Park, has given £1 1s. 


Do tres 


Dihlias 


RO THESA y. 


| 
57 
250,000 Pansies and Violas. 


One dozen of either, named varieties, for 
2/6, post free. 


DOBBIE & CO., Florists to the Mueen, 
ROTHESAY. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS,. 
sow Now OUTSIDE. 


PER 


DOZEN 


To Ladies who aprreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
striped colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
es, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we can 


upply in packets, separate shades, 24 for 7/6, 18 for 5/-, 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


| which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 


the Editorial columns of the Woman's S1eNaL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and may be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman's S1GNaL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


“DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silver-lined pens 


WHOLESOME. 


Highly prizea 


REFRESHING. 


by all. ith Ripe Fiuit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, 


R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
luxury.” 


| s. CHIVERS & SONS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE FIRST H IS 
9 ENGLISH Fruit FarM JAM Factory. 


HALF- PINTS, 2id. 
PINTS, 43d. 
E QUARTS, 8d 


TON, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling. 


CHIVERS’ FIRS PRIZE JAMS. — The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
(1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
-. is now well-known throughout the country 
for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


Aprit 80, 1896. 


Our Private Adbertisement Column 
READ CAREFULLY. 
TERMS :—BSixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve w and one for each further f 
words ; four mn for tha prize of tires if mo champs 
made in words. count as one word, if ina 


Figures 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 


a penny stamp for each letter you 
address the 


direct between you both will not be 


fi 
This column being set apart for the use of te perso: 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange ee Ceane - 
—— — aa — it. No responsibility is 
en by us r an les or exchanges arran 
org any remiiener oreardeg es 
yyment of either Postal or Money Orders can be di 
by the sender for any period a exceeding ten ae thus 
() protection for a sufficient to all 
tua nog comTlSs ate or approval mat 
‘ayment o! ‘or es on sale or @ val must 
Me er Se eee ka oilman 1a 2 the rf ly one 
ind o ie ma offer an 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” h a 4 es 
N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A, 195. PYRESS piece of Tweed, not too thick 
for Spring. Price, 10s. 


oe ee 

A, 198. ]RESS LENGTH of fashionable, silky 
alpaca, grey, with small pattern. Price 25s. 

pea. oe 

Armure silk, Paris-made ; cost £3 3s. ice 

£1 1s., never worn. Waist 30, excellent shape. 


A, 198. Boots, Melie’s finest French-made 

Glacé kid, perfectly new; shop price 23s. 6d., 
too narrow fonowner ; size 87-2 (narrow fours). Accept half- 
price, carriage paid. Approval. 


A, 19. (XORSETS, pair, new ; 


rr 


Situations Wanted. 


F, 101. GHORTHAND, Typist (Lady) seeks 

secretarial work; highly. educated; speaks 
French and German ; deeply interested in women’s move- 
ment; = would give services, specified time daily, in return 
for board. 


:scalheceeca ase age ie were eee eee 
F. 102. WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


SN a, ad 


Miscellaneous. 


E,112. Jnvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 
Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
marked from 144d. ’ 
Pinafores, Overalls. 
Approval. 


r letter. Ladies’ Morning ered 
ea-tray, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths. 


E,16. PICTURESQUE EUROPE (Cassell’s) 
61 shilling pores early ‘edition, fine engrav- 
ings, perfect condition. ce 30s. 


E15. }JARMONIUM, 8 stops, handsome 


case: can be seen by appointment. Price £5. 


Dee 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 

‘After a heavy recital and the severe mental 

strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 


give such relief as ‘ KAPUTINE;’ it is the Queen 
of remedies.” 


Handbovk 
for the 
World's White Ribboner> 


Order of your @ookseller. or 
The Secretary B.W.T.A.,47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S W.- 


Aprit 80, 1896. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By Mrs. E. L. CuamBeruarn, F.R.H.S. 


Tue present time is that of all others when 
fewest changes can be runy in the vegetable 
department of our bills of fare. Even in towns 
where the markets are supplied from afar and 
wide the choice is not extensive, and where there 
is only .a moderate-sized private garden to 
supply the home kitchen the housewife will 
sometimes have a difficulty in finding a dish of 
other vegetables each day to balance the 
inevitable potatoes. 


Spring cabbage there should be, and broccoli 
in favoured spots. Cuttings of outdoor asparagus 
may be coming up and one or two cuttin, 
made; but ale is over. all the tribe of 
sprouts, kale and winter greens, winter spinach 
is exhausted, and the other kind not ready yet. 
Of course where forcing can be resorted to the 
selection is wider, and, as some readers are sure 
to try this method of forestalling nature, we 
must say a word or two as to the necessary 
care at this juncture of vegetables that have 
been or are being forced. 

The seakale and rhubarb roots, after being 
turned out of their forcing pots, are always 
more or less exhausted. It does not improve 
them, when in this state, to be let lie about, as 
is often the case, and become perfectly dry and 
flabby, often for several weeks, till a convenient 
moment arrives for overhauling them and re- 
planting such as are fit. The longer this is 
suffered to go on, the fewer will be fit for use 
again. True it is a busy time, but it would not 
be a long process to put the rhubarb roots “ in 
by the heels,’’ and make into cuttings the best 
pieces of seakale, dibbling these into a piece of 
good, well-manured ground, twelve inches apart. 


Potatoes, carrots, and French beans grown in 
frames ‘will all want plenty of water, the last 
named particularly so. Tomatoes will now be 
setting their fruit under glass, and want constant 
waterings. 

The outside garden is, perhaps, a little. dis- 
appointing just now; the mild weather of 
January and February brought things so forward 
that we fancied all would be abnormally early. 
Then came asunless March, and a very cold 
April, with the result that damage has been 
done in some cases. serious checks given in all. 
Still the garden is full of promise, and also of 
demands for work. The growing crops want 
all sorts of attention ; early peas must be sticked, 
spinach and parsley thinned, numerous mem- 
bers of the cabbage tribe pricked out or planted 
as they develop. ‘The main crop of scarlet 
runners must be sown in the first week in May, 
also late peas for bearing in September, and 
autumn cauliflowers. 

A week or so later, according to circumstances, 
thin out the main crops of onions, turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, beet; also of salsafy and 
chicory, if you grow them. Of lettuce and 
other “ saladings,’’ remember that the perfection 
of these is to be quickly grown, and then 
quickly eaten. So constantly: thin out the 
larger plants and use them, leaving others room 
to increase in size; water copiously in dry 
weather, so that they. shall not flag and be 
checked by drought. If you permit this you 
will deserve tough. stringy, dingy-coloured 
lettuce, radishes, &c.. and you will have them! 

“ Saladings "is an ugly, greengrocerish kind 
of word, yet convenient too. as covering a 
number of plants which ought to be grown and 
used in all gardens, but are not. As a nation 
we are stupidly afraid of uncooked vegetables, 
whereas we really ought to eat of them every 
day if possible. The chopping up of mustard 
and cress in sandwiches is a move in the right 
direction, but I should like to know that every 
reader of the Woman’ S1Gnav had a salad every 
day, and a different one each day too—at any 
tate, in summer. 

To say how these should be made is not my 
department, but it is a case of ‘first catch 
your hare,” and I cau tell you how to do that. 

Most people are satistied with lettuces, 
radishes, onions, and beetroot. with cress in 
the spring. Of the following ingredients for 
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OF THE 


salads, I have already mentioned some, when 
writing about herbs :—Celeriac is used washed, 
cooked, and sliced like beetroot. Chervil, 
chicory, of which different kinds are offered by 
the names of Barbe de Capucin and Witloof : 
chives, corn salad, American cress, like young 
violet leaves; common cress; watercress ; 
dandelion, bleached; endive, lettuces of 
various kinds; mustard, and, failing this, the 
petals of nasturtium flowers, and quite youn 


HILLS. 


TRUE STORY OF A GIRL’S ESCAPE. 
At the village of Troedyrhiw, in South Wales, 
lives, with her aunt, a Miss Rose Hancock. 
The village is very suitably named, for, as the 
Welsh derivation denotes, it lies at ‘the foot of 
the hills,” in the Taff Valley. From her plump, 


nasturtium leaves. Chives, onions, leeks, an pleasant ap- 
shallots. Radish and campion, parslane and pearance one 
sorel; cucumbers and tomatoes. For winter, would hardly 
salads of cold cooked vegetables, sliced up in suppose that 
cunningly compounded dressings, are excellent. she had hada 


Indeed, they are good any time; but there is 
immense difficulty, as [ have proved, in per- 
suading the ordinary British cook that such a 
dish is palatable, or that there is the smallest 


day’s illness 
in her life, 
Yet, within a 
compara- 


use in keeping cold potatoes, peas, and French tively shert 
beans for such a purpose. time, she 
has passed 

through a 

most trying, 

SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. and appa. 
rently a mor- 

tal, illness, 

Mrs. Baryes, of Summerhill-road, Sunderland, writes :— which, in- 
“T find the Woman’s SiGNaL a great help, for it keeps deed made 
me in touch with the noblest and best women of the ‘“* Her plu mp and pleasant her ° friends 


day. Init I get all the political and temperance news 
in such a clear, condensed form, and it is the means of 
inspiring me with enthusiasm and desire to help all I 
can. I speak for the SicnaL, and recommend it, and 
send it by post to my friends. We should miss it very 
much if it were discontinued. I think if you could put 
in a good temperance story it would be read more by the 
young and looked for eagerly. Fiction is a great teacher, 
and has done good work ; witness ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 
I thank my correspondent for her kind letter. I do 
not think members of the B.W.T.A realise probably 
as much as it would be well they should do, that to 
women outside the Association the temperance matter 
is not only not interesting, but causes an actual objec- 
tion, and raises dislike to the journal. Of course, if the 
members of the B.W.T.A. gave the paper a circulation 
of 40,000 or 50,0C0, it would be possible to disregard other 
people’s wishes and conform to theirs, but the position 
they take up is too much like that of the dog in the 
manger; they want it edited to meet their wishes, but 
they do not take pains to give it so large a circulation in 
their ranks alone as to justify its pages being devoted 
more largely to their work. As an example of a very 
large number of the letters received here, take the 
following. It is written to complain of a difficulty in 
getting a newsagent to supply the paper, but it may be 
well to let my temperance sisters know a little of what I 
hear so often. 

Mrs. JERROLD, 4, Colville-gardens, W., writes on April 
21st, 1696:—"“ Dear Madam,—I ain intensely interested 
in women’s questions, and have been for some years, 
and for more thana year I took the WoMman’s SIGNAL 
regularly, but I found that the numberless ques- 
tions which touch women nearly were so neg'ected 
for that of temperance alone that I could gain deeper 
and wider knowledge through other papers. Thinking 
the character of the paper may have altered in that 
respect under your management, I ordered it three 
weeks ago, that I might judge, but my newsagent had 
some difficulty in obtaining it, and I have only received 
the number of last week.”—Your newsagent should have 
had no difficulty in obtaining the paper; he had simply 
to include it in his list to the wholesale agent with whom 
he deals. I am sorry to say that I do find traces of 
antagonism to the SiunaL leading newsagents to make 
difficulties about supplying it. There can be no doubt 
that the system of running breweries by limited liability 
companies, giving hundreds of thousands of small and 
large investors a direct pecuniary interest in the sale of 
beer, has increased the obstacles in the way of any tein- 
perance work. However, your newsagent has no difficulty 
in getting the paper for you if he pleases. You will find 
that the temperance work of womeu is recorded in its 
columns, as all other efforts put forth by or for women 
are recorded, nothing being intentionally ignored or 
overlooked that is of interest to us as a sex, and 
domestic as well as public matters being attended to, so 
that the SigNaL alone may suffice as a “lady's paper” 
for all its readers. It is not so large as it ought to be 
for all it has to record and tell. I trust it may be 
possible to permanently enlarge it ere long, if all who 
care for all it deals with will help in extending its circle 
of readers. 

Mrs. Sacxpers Jacoss.—Many thanks for the reference, 
which I will look up. 

E. A. Vine.—Yes, the quantity of coffee in the recipe for 

“Coffee Cake” was obviously too large. You have no 
| idea how difficult it is to avoid an occasional error in 
the quantities in a number of recipes. You know, alas! 
why I cannot ask our late cookery writer what was 

really the quantity she gave. Would not a quarter of a 

pint about do, don’t you think? T wish you would try, 

“ for the’publie gocd,” and let ine know; will you? 


EPPCOTRNLES. 7, Jespair that 
she would ever recover. Doctor after doctor 
was called in without success, a change of air 
and other means were tried, and all without 
success; and when a lingering decline and 
death seemed the only prospect for her, a chance 
recommendation had such eminently gratifying 
results that Miss Hancock was able to present 
the hardy-looking appearance in which the 
reporter found her. 

iss Hancock, whose address is 386 
Tyntaldwyn-terrace, Troedyrhiw, near Merthyr 
Tydfil, willingly granted an interview. She 
stated that she was twenty-one years old. 
About eighteen months previously she con- 
tracted a cold as the result of a slight chill, 
and it developed into symptoms of a most 
serious kind. It is Miss Hancock's opinion 
that she had dropsy. She was rendered 
extremely pale, weak, and feeble, and was not 
fit to do the household work which she had 
previously been doing. She states that she was 
very despondent, for she not only consulted 
local doctors, but was attended by medical 
men at Merthyr, and also went away for a 
change, and yet after some months she made 
no improvement. Then it was, by one of those 
lucky chances which often have such a vital 
influence on human affairs, that she heaid of 
the great benefits a neighbour had received from 
Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills.;: 
On this re- 
commenda- 
tion Miss 
Hancock pro- 
cured six 
boxes of the 
Pills, and 
after two 
boxes had 
been used she 
began to feel 
consider- 
able benefit. 
She was 
speedily con- 
valescent, 
eventually 
becoming as 
strong fas 
ever, and able 
to do thé work 
which had 
been too much for her just before. 

‘¢ Upon parents,” says a well-known doctor, 
“rests a great responsibility at the time 
their daughters are budding into woman- 
hood. If your daughter is pale, complains 
of weakness, is ‘tired out’ upon the slightest 
exertion; if she is troubled with headache, 
backache, pain in the side; if her temper is 
fitful, and her appetite is poor, she is in a con- 
dition of extreme peril, a fit subject for the 

development of that most dreaded of all diseases 
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“ Able to do her work.” 
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—consumption. If you notice any of these 
symptoms, lose no time in procuring Dr. 

illiams’ Pink Pills. 
patient to develop roperly and regularly ; they 
will enrich the blood, and restore health’s 
roses to the cheeks, bright eyes and a lightness 
of step will surely follow their use, and all 
dangers of consumption and premature death 
will be averted. ise and prudent mothers 
will insist upon their daughters taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills upon the approach of the 


a of puberty, and thus avoid all chances of | 


isease or early decay.” De, Williams’ Pink 

Pills cure not only cases like the above, 

but all the many disorders which arise from an 

impoverished state of the blood and nerves, 
such as anemia, pale and sallow complexion, 
general muscular weakness, loss of appetite, 
shortness of breath, pains in the back, nervous 
headache, early decay, all forms of fenale weak- 
ness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
sciatica, palpitations, low vitality, and wasting 
strength from any cause. These Pills are 
only with the full 

ink Pills for Pale People, and are sold by 
chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 
9s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are un- 
rivalled as a tonic and strengthening medicine 
for both sexes. 

: 

Ruta writes :—“I am truly sorry to see the death announced 
of your cookery writer, Mrs. De Vere Matthew. I have 
tried many of her recipes for cooking, and found them 
excellent and a great help to me, and am also sorry now 
I have not written to thank her for them. I deeply 
sympathise with you in the loss to your staff.” 

Lover or Justice (Sidcup).—There is, alas! too much truth 
in your observations about the frequency with which 
most needfal social reforms have bee. opposed for a 
while by ministers of religion and on religious grounds. 
But after a time such oppo-ition ends if the proposed 
change has really good reasons for it. The anti-slavery 
and many other good movements show that light will 
break even through the clouds of a misconception of the 
Bible and the Divine will. So we need not be dis- 
couraged by the attitude of many ministers about the 
woman movement; but just go on. ‘“* Before God, there 
is neither male nor female.” 

Miss Mary GaskELL.—I am extremely obliged 
getting me the copy of the life of your aunt, 
penter. I should like one day to include her in our 
“front page” series. Please thank Mrs. Russel 
Carpenter for sending it to me. Could she not supply 
me with a block of Miss Carpenter? It was truly a 
noble life spent in the public service, and would do 
everyone good to hear about. 


to you for 


Subscription received for Armenia, 10s., from Mrs. A. M. 
Whitehouse, Cheshunt College, Waltham Cross ; forwarded 
to Mrs. Hortense Wood, Smyrna, fox the writer of the letter 
in our issue of April 16th. 
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WHY DID HE CHOOSE HER? 
‘sWuat did he see in her to make him 
her?” is @ 
wondering frien 


love 
uestion commonly asked by 
s when an unexpected engage- 


ment has been announced. Now it is possible | 


the man may have had many opportunities of 


proposing to girls more suitable, according to 
the popular verdict, and no possible reason can 
be assigned for his choice, especially if the 
favoured damsel has not been a favourite of 
society. 


But the reason is the 
girl has touched the \ 
secret chords of his heart : 
while her more striking 
sisters have failed to 
please in the one essential 
capacity. 

After all, there is some- 
thing which bafiles all 
skill at solution in the 
matter of a man’s falling 
in love, for his heart is 
often centred on an un- 
suspected person, whom 
he has keenly watched 
for a long time. And 
it has been proved times 
without number that a 
man rarely offers his 
heart to the girl who runs 
after him, and, as it is 
slangily expressed, 
“ throws herself at 
him.” 


Tea Cakes, &c. 


Yeast. Always ask 


They will assist tis | 


name, Dr. Williams’ | 


Mary Car. | 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice 
Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.”’ 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., 
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[NATIVE RACES AND THE LIQUOR 
| TRAFFIC. 


|THE Native Races and Liquor Traftic United 
| Committee have published a statement, signed 
| by the Duke of estminster, Mr. Clarence A. 
| Roberts, and Mr. J. Grant Mills, in reply to a 
‘report of the committee of the African Trade 
Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
on trade in spirits with West Africa. The 
statement aah stress on the inferior and mis- 
chievous quality of the spirits imported and the 
‘moral weakness of the natives, who are unable 
| to resist the temptation of drink. The effect in 
‘many places is that the people desire nothing 
|else. Gin and rum are the only commodities 
| they will purchase, and the result is ruin to body 
| and mind. In the year 1894-95 the duty on gin, 
| geneva and rum in the Niger Coast protectorate 
| amounted to over £91,000 out of a total revenue 
of £117,423; and in 1891-92, out of a total revenue 
of £87,695 raised from customs on imports, over 

| £58,000 was attributable to spirits. The United 
| Committee cite the evidence of missionaries, 
traders, and officials in support of their state- 
ment, among these being Sir Alfred Maloney, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, and the late Mr. Joseph 
Thomson. The traffic has been condemned 
by the House of Commons and the German 
Reichstag, as well as by individual Ministers, 
| including the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Knutsford, and the late Earl of Carnarvon. 
|The committee state that their object is to 
| prevent the scandal that would attach to our 
asted civilisation and Christianity by the 
further demoralisation of heathen races, and 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
! Price 2/6. By 
| Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (&.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for Persoval interview, apply first by 
\ letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, 


a 


fk BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
\ by every Married ‘Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
| married to read. No book is written which goes so 
| thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
| may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 

for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
' ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
| Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W.,, in 
| return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


WAYS 


Sweet Bread, Appetising 


for ‘‘D.C.L.” If you do not know how to use it, 


EDINBURGH. | 


conclude by urging that the prohibition of 
strong drink is not a ‘‘ temperance fad,’ but is 
required in the interests of legitimate commerce, 
which is absolutely vital to the maintenance of 
the British Empire. 


—————EEE— 


INEBRIATE HOMES. 


Tue late Sir Andrew Clark, in his evidence 
before the Inebriates’ Committee in 1893, said : 
‘«T strongly advocate the compulsory detention 
of rich inebriates; they have broken the moral 
and civil laws, they have put the life and 

roperty of persons in danger, they have justly 
forfeited their freedom.” Dr. Yellowlees, 
physician-superintendent of Gartnavel Asylum, 
Glasgow, said: “It is the greatest and most 
clamant need of our social life just now to get 
some means of restraining these people from 
ruining their homes and making all their friends 
wretched.” These words were uttered of the 
socially “ better class,” who find for themselves 
no refuge ‘from drink in either prison or the 
workhouse, and whose friends are denied all 
means of securing immunity from their misery- 
producing presence. Dr. Tuke, of Edinburgh, 
spoke froin experience among the upper classes, 
and said there were many cases where inebriates 
were “simply ruining themselves and their 
families, making life unbearable.” Surely such 
cases as these deserve commiseration quite as 
much as the ordinary run of police-court 
“drunks.” 

Alcoholism is a subject exercising the minds 
of many people just now, and the Medical 
Registrar to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
has prepared an interesting series of statistics 
concerning the patients admitted with symptoms 
of drink to that institution for the past tive 
years. In that time there have been 1,264 
drunken patients. Of that number 329 were 
females. Summer is found to produce far more 
cases than winter—a result, no doubt, of the 
heat and the holidays. 


en 


DI. Warner's Coraline Corsets 


se. HALF THE PLEASURE 


of dressing is to know you have a 
pair of comfortable corsets to put 
on. Have you tried the Coraline 
corsets ? 


se 


Boning absolutely un- 
breakable. Beautiful shapes for all 
figures. 20,000,000 pairs already 
sold. Think what that imeans ! 
Popular prices, 4/6 upwards. Ask 
your draper for them. Refuse all 
others. Illustrated Catalogue post 
free to any address from the manufacturers— 


wW. PRETTY & SON, IPSWICH. 


Coraline is also obtainable for use in Dresses. 


ne 


c. R. HALLETT, 
: LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER- 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London, W. 


,, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,3/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


AvriL 80, 1896. 
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BUT BE SURE THEY 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is.not enough to ask for 


‘Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts wi 


ft 


DIZZINESS 


9. 
° 


OILINUSNESS, 
| For UnPic Liver, 


RE 


A 


26 


CARTER’S. 


ortant word, and should be observed on 
hin cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


LEG. 


S 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread G 
and Biscuits on _ receipt of 
Stamps. c 


If any difficulty be ex 


., BEWARE 


‘A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
“SKAPUTINE.” 


Used and recommended by the following professional men : { 
Dr, GRIFFITHS, F.R.S, (Edin, F.C.S., Brixton; Dr. FORSHAW, 
LL, likley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor; 
+ The Epivor of The Family Doctor, Health, &c., &c. It cures 


j Influenza and) Neuralgia as well as Headache, *Nothing is so 
| Speedy and effective as KAPUTINE-—it never fails. If you suffer 
enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing, your name and address 
‘ipl you will get a free sample, also name ot nearest Agent, 


‘L” KAPUTINE. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. 
eS 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Biess Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER, 
Pecialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian | 

and Colonial Outfits. | 


J 


? 


Bread 
WIC 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says :% 


“ Hovis 
almost liv 


mer BEWARE ! 


isa grand institution. Ihave | 
ed on it since I found it out.” 


IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
rienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is eee 
cbtl) namcsae please write, sending sample (the cost of which wil 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another bread in 
*“ HOVIS” do so for their own pro 


lied as ‘‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
be defrayed), to 


 BIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED Tro THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
16 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the C.ty. 
Televhone No. 2,495. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprietors. 


.0.4T ‘4 Home from Home” I.0.R. 


TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western asian) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ’Bus, aud 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 
Special terms for parties of three or more; also for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


RTwa RIE SS. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Appl: closi: . stam Lady Seo ° 
ply cenel3O8, hue ‘Be Honore 


Ilfracombe. 
THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIAST-CLASS, 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 

Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


FPOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the S8ya‘A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


MORECAMBE. — Superior Apartments or 


Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 
Parade, West End. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Hi¢H SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLEs-THOMAS. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meetings—Highly successful Speaker, interspersed 
Songs, &c., address—Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, Essex. 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH FETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


Under the care of 


MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT 


aE a ne 
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Far superior to tea or 


a % coffee for nourishing and — 
strength-imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, Tea, or Supper | 


—whenever wholesome re- | 
freshment +8 mnecessary— — 
may be safely and bene. | 

‘“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorted to. | 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


| ets? Oxe 


‘‘Florador”’ is made in Three Sizes of Grains. 


e Grained for Porridge, Omelettes, Soups, etc. 
=| Medium Grained for Baked or Boiled Puddings, etc. 
| Fine Grained for Blanc Mange, Cakes, Creams, Infants’ Food, etc. 


| Miss Ipa Cameron, Principal Earl’s Court School of 

) Cookery, writes: ‘‘‘ FLorapor’ cannot be too highly re- 
Z| commended for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits, and 
many other dainties.”’ 


Mrs. Tawaites, Cookery Lecturer, Liverpool, writes : 
‘| honestly think that nothing comes up to ‘ FLoRADOB’ 
that 1 have met with.” 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ This preparation is excellent.” 


To be had at Grocers and Stores in 4 and 1-lb. packets, 
and Chemists in 1s. Tins. 


PWHEAT FOOD 


9 GOLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON PACKETS. #) WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


London Depot: COWAN & CO., 28 & 29 London Wall. E.C. 


ee 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporate). 


Now Ready. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


THE \WDUSTRIAL FARM HOWE, 


DUXHURST. REIGATE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET OF THREE. POSTAGE 1id. 


Send Orders to Mrs. WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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